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WASHINGTON EXCURSION 
Personally conducted ; seven day 
tour leaves Boston, Tuesday, Feb. 
19th. Rate of $25 covers every ex. 
pense for the round trip from Boston. 
Route is via the popular * Royal Blne 
Line.” For itinerary and detailed 

information, call on or address, 


A. J. Srmmons, 
New England Passenger Agent, 
41 Washington St., Boston. 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
isewed at the old life rate premium, 
Avnvat Casn butions are paid upon all 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up ineurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetis Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 

BEN). ¥. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
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AGASsiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 p.m. Study of beetles, with 
Mr. F. E. Matthes. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF AgTs AND Sciences. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 13. : 
APPALACHIAN MouNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at the 
Institute of Technology, Tuesday, Mareh 12. 7.45 P.m.; Mr. S. E. S. Allen, of Philadelphia, 
will describe an ascent of Mt. Lefroy, in the Selkirks, and Prof. Fay will also speak. 

BosTontaN Socrery. Old State House, Next regular meeting, Tuesday, March 12. 

Boston Society or Narurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
& free. Other pers ta to 5, fee 25 cts. 
* eae Laneerevese IRTY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, 
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= meeting, Wednesday, March 6. 
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Transportation 


and Tours, 
MIDSUMMER IN EUROPE. 








Rev. A. E. Winship is Organizing and 
will accompany a delightful European fy. 
cursion, sailing On the City of Rome, Jun 
29. 31 days, $210; 45 days, $250 ; 2 days, 
$320° 66 days, $420. 


Address A, E. WINTHIP, 
210 Carter Building, 
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UROPE For LIiverroot Evzgpy 

* WEDNESDAY, by the fay 

and m ficent WHITE STAR Lin& Steam. 

ships ; first ca m B50 and upwards; second cabis 

fis and $40. Delightful coaching tours Through 
ural England, its historic towns and 

cities, arra for. 





r athedral 
Send for“ circulars on coach 


—. 
or Antwerp, every Wednesday, by the new ani 
staunch Red Star Line Steamships. Antwerp « 
only one hour from Brussels and Water!00 and six 
hours from Paris. ‘ 
WINTER TOURS. Specrat Excursions » 
the West Indies including Jamaica, Hayti, Cota 
Nassau, Barbadoes, etc., also to California jy 
steamer, 2$ day’s trip, via Colon and Panany 
nd for “Tours in the Tropics.” For passage 
rates, sailings, entire plans and circulars of th 
different trips, apply to or address 
E. A. Adams & Co., Gen. Age: ts, 
115 State St., cor. Broat St. Boston 
Tue ADAMS CABLe CopeEx, a cipher . Cm 
tains over gooo sentences on business and social mg 
_ ~_— na cost ten times over in one message 
y mail, cloth, $3 cts; paper, 28 cts. FE. A. Adam 
& Co., 115 State & Boston. . 





Florida Via The Savannah Line. 
The New England and Savannah S. S. Co., from 
Boston every fptemnerr= fond P. M., reaching Philadel. 
pie eee part leaving the city at 6 P.M 
or 3 rsare allowed the e- 
at Philadelphia, meals being served on board 
Thersde cod ausae NPM Savennk 
us y at . M. for vannah 
dizect. end for book on Florida, rates and all inie 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic ay, 
~~ or R. L. Walker, Pier 35, North River, New 
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TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 


CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6 4 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
° Troy and Albany. 
9 A’ M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
. CAR for Troy. 
ll A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
° for Troy and Albany. 
3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Cafs to Chicago ané 
PM. Express with S Cc 
P. leeping Can 
7.00 to Chicago. nit. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL 
8 A.M: ACCOMMODATION t 

. Bellows Falls. 

9 A. M. GREEN MONTREAL 

. FLYER, Parlor Cars to St. Albans 
3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION t 

° Rutland, Vt. 

7 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, wit 
bs Sleeping Car to St. Albans. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli: 

.R. WATSON, Gen’: Pass. ae. 


Boston, 











The full Tariff Bill went into effect on January 
ist. Under its terms, prices on all sorts of Foreign 


Rugs and Carpets 


are much lower than for many years. Carpets made 
in this country are also at the very bottom. It 
follows from this that 

This Spring is the time of all others to buy © 
Carpets. : 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 

























Now York & Now Engle 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston, & New York 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destine 
tion 9.00 p. m— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car betwee® 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


n St., 
In Boston : RSs Washing o nmer St. 


ay, 
In New York: _ araedw. = station. 


Ask for tickets vie the “NEW EN® 
LAND” and see that you get the® 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’) Trafic Met 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES. 


UST at this time, the western 
world is teaching the people of 
the other hemisphere a lesson in ad- 
vanced civilization. On the other 
side of the globe, the two great Asiatic 
nations are engaged in cutting each 
other’s throats and blowing up each 
other’s vessels, Turkey is calling out 
its troops against possible encroach- 
ments of Russia, and a thrill of ex- 
pectancy of war is felt all over 
Europe. The old barbarous recourse 
to force for the settlement of in'er- 
national differences is the only fash- 
ion. Here in America, on the other 
hand, the great republic of the 
United States has just settled as ar- 
bitrator a difficult question of bound- 
ary rights between two of our 
smaller republican neighbors of 
South America, and an envoy from 
Great Britain is in negotiation with 
theauthorities at Washington for the 
adoption of a treaty which shall for- 
ever forbid war between these two 
countries by establishing arbitra- 
tion as the method of resolving all 
differences which may arise. 
In the field of industry, where the 
‘labor question’ has pushed so 
strongly to the front, there is a sim- 
ilar indication of a preference for 
reason over force in the settlement 
of disputes. Some of the recent 
strikes have been among the worst 
ever known here ; but their effect has 
been to inspire more determined and 
intelligent effort towards the perfec- 
tion of a sufficient plan of arbitra- 
tion which shall take the place of 
fot and destruction of property, 
of ‘ock-outs’ and ‘black-lists’. 

It isa really important question 
on which President Cleveland has 
Just rendered his decision as arbi- 
trator between Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. The dispute was 
of long Standing. It had its origin a 
fentury anda half ago in the faulty 
maps of that region made by the 
Jesuit missionaries, and for a cen- 
tury at least ithas been a cause of 
"Titation to both countries. The 
se not run as the old maps 
dee them running, and both 
omar the advantage of the 
pao in the boundary. It was a 

ty thing to go to war about ; am- 

Y sufficient to justify that method 
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of settlement according to the old 
code of international rights and in- 
ternational honor. That it was left 
out to arbitration in accordance 
with the agreement of the Pan- 
American conference, and that this 
decision is accepted as loyally by 
Argentina which loses, as by Brazil 
which gains, is an admirable lesson 
in the better way of settling quarrels. 

The mission on which Mr. William 
Crandall Bremer,a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, comes to this country 
ought to be congenial to us. It is 
surprising to find the New York 
Tribune protesting that, while “ar- 
bitration may be a right and useful 
method of settling international dis- 
putes in certain cases, yet a treaty 
binding us down to this exclusive 
method of arranging differences that 
may arise between ourselves and our 
British cousins could not fail to 
prove most mischievous.” Such a 
treaty would be only the formal rec- 
ognition of a policy which has been 
fully adopted by the United States 
already. This government sends all 
its international disputes, when they 
reach a point at which the usual re- 
sources of diplomacy fail, to some 
court or commission for settlement. 
The United States has led the way 
in establishing the policy of arbitra- 
tion in practice : it could do nothing 
better than to set the world an ex- 
ample of embodying this principle in 
a treaty agreement with the other 
great nation of the same race. ___ Be- 
tween three and four hundred mem- 
bers of Parliament sign the address 
which Mr. Cremer brings with him. 

In its application to the settle- 
ment of disputes between workmen 
and their employers, there is little 
doubt that the recent disturbances 
in this country have served a good 
purpose in demonstrating the desir- 
ability, even the necessity, of a plan 
of arbitration which shall be recog- 
nized as carrying authority. Some 
recent decisions of the courts, to 
which there has been reference in 
these columns, have made clearer 
the relations of corporations to the 
public and of employees to employ- 
ers ; and it is coming to be seen that 
there are duties and obligations 
owed to other people by both par- 
ties to a ‘labor difficulty’ which 
should constrain them to settle their 
controversies without resort to force. 
The corollary of this is that the peo- 
ple—that is, the state — ought not 
only to provide the means of such 
settlement but to require that this 
means shall be used. Massachusetts 
and several other states have already 
established boards of arbitration; 
but these are simply advisory bodies, 
with limited powers. 

The problem, then, as it stands to- 
day, is how to make arbitration 
practically compulsory in the case 
of differences between workmen and 
employers. Give public opinion 
time enough, and it will bring about 
this condition; but reform in this 
manner, though sure, is slow when 
left entirely to itself, and its work 
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can be expedited by law if a point 
can be found where the law can 
properly be made to apply. 

This point has been found in the 
relations which the federal govern- 
ment holds towards the railroads. 
Under that provision of the constitu- 
tion which gives to Congress the 
control of commerce between the 
states, the interstate commerce law 
was enacted. This statute was in- 
tended for the regulation of the con- 
duct of the railroad corporations. 
By some recent decisions of the 
courts, it has been construed to ap- 
ply also to the conduct of railroad 


employees. And Attorney-General 
Olney and Commissioner Wright 
have undertaken to frame on the 


same principle a law which shall 
definitely bring these interstate roads 
and their employees under the oper- 
ation of a system of arbitration. 

Here is a point at which some de- 
gree of compulsion can be applied. 
The roads are to a certain extent 
under control of the government ; in 
the many cases in which they are 
operated by receivers appointed by 
the United States courts, they are 
absolutely under this control. While 
as for the employees, those belong- 
ing to trade-unions organized under 
the law recognizing such associa- 
tions are so far subject to regulation 
by act of Congress. The purpose 
of the bill now before Congress is to 
apply the authority of the United 
States, so far as it can be used 
in these relations, to compel the 
reference of disputes regarding 
wages and hours to an impartial 
tribunal, instead of fighting it out 
by force. 

This bill does not establish com- 
pulsory arbitration. It is difficult, 
indeed, to see how this can be done 
by law, fully and completely. But 
it is a step towards the establish- 
ment of an authoritative system, 
which shall be legally binding upon 
some and a lesson to all of how to 
do it. It is an example of the ad- 
vance which just at this time is 
making all along the line in this 
country towards the adoption of the 
means of peace and reason, in place 
of force and violence, for the settle- 
ment of differences. 

FREDERICK E, GOopRICH. 


fe delay in the arrival of the 
French steamer La Gascogne, 
from Havre to New York, kept two 
continents on the rack of anxiety 
for a week. When at last the vessel 
was sighted off Fire Island, staunch 
and sound at every point except a 
broken piston rod, the news was 
flashed from one end of the world to 
the other, and intelligent humanity 
changed its tone at onceand declared 
in chorus that there could be no 
danger and that the safe arrival was 
a matter ofcourse. It was a curious 
effect of the revulsion of feeling ; 
and the best part of it is that the 
last state of mind—that of confidence 
-~is logical and justified by experi- 
ence. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 
EDWARD E. HALE AT THE SOUTH CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, FEB. 10, 
1895. 

“For behold your calling, brethren, how 
that God chose the weak things of the 
world, that he might put toshame the things 

that are strong.”— 1 Corinthians, 1, 26. 

T HE Salvation Army of the United 

States is about to hold its most 
important meeting in Boston. Gen- 
eral Booth, as he is familiarly called 
— the man who, with his wife, called 
this remarkable Army into existence 
— will arrive here on Saturday next. 
For the next four days, a series of 
public meetings will be held, to 
which different posts of this Army 
in America send their delegates. 
We shall have the opportunity of 
hearing for ourselves the reports of 
the work of this remarkable relig- 
ious order. 

One hundred and forty years ago, 
when George Whitefield came to 
Boston on an errand really not very 
dissimilar, Boston gave him the cold 
shoulder. He found the ministers 
at least indifferent to his wishes. No 
church was open to him, and he was 
obliged to preach on Boston Com- 
mon, 

But it has always happened in the 
history of Massachusetts that the 
laity declined to be led by the clergy. 
The people of Boston chose to hear 
Whitefield and did hear him. And 
when he came to Boston again he 
found the clergy were willing enough 
to welcome him. On this occasion, 
on the arrival of General Booth, one 
is glad to say that serious people, of 
whatever religious communion here, 
are only eager to express their sym- 
pathy with his purposes. And many 
persons who may think his plans 
even injudicious or impracticable 
recognize the spirit in which those 
plans are carried forward. 


HISTORY OF THE ARMY. 


General Booth had been at work as 
a Methodist minister in England for 
many years before the formation of 
what is called the Salvation Army. 
He seems not to have been a favorite 
with boards of managers, although 
everybody recognized the purity of 
his motives and his energy in action. 
His wife, one of the most remarka- 
ble women of our time, was herself 
also a preacher; and, as you know, 
at the time of her death she was one 
of the most distinguished of orators. 
It was in the year 1877 that, by a 
perfectly friendly agreement, the 
particular missionary board under 
whose orders Mr. Booth was work- 
ing in East London told him that he 
had better carry out his own plans in 
his own way, and permitted him to re- 
sign from their service. What his 
own way was, has been seen in the 
years since that time. At the moment 
it amounted to this: that if the most 
degraded and unfortunate men and 
women in the slums of London would 
not come to hear the preachers of 
the gospel, the preachers of the gos- 
pel had better go to them. The 
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method of their ‘going surprised and 
even distressed the decorous mem 
bers of the churches. For the 
preachers went with a drum and fife 
and escort. They thus compelled the 
attention of the people whom they 
wanted to address. When hearers 
enough seemed to be gathered, a man 
would stand up on a chair or a table, 
at the corner of the street,and speak 
to those who would hear. 

Gradually, from such a beginning, 
there evolved an organization. A\l- 
most by an accident, it would seem, 
military names were given by the 
people who heard to the people who 
spoke. They called them lieutenants 
and captains; I suppose because 
they led companies, which had 
military music. Mr. Booth was the 
general superintendent of the whole, 
and so the lieutenants and captains 
fell into the habit of calling him the 
General. As I understand 
tory, it was from 
names that the name ‘Salvation 
Army’ was born. I believe it was 
the suggestion of Mrs. Booth, and it 
has proved to be a very fortunate 
suggestion. 


the his 
these military 


ITS METHOD, 


It was five years after this birth of 
the Army that | first saw any of its 
operation. I was in London for a 
few days, and the matter which in- 
terested me most was this new appeal 
to the outcast classes of London. 
With a little difficulty | found where 
they would hold a meeting in the 
northeast part of London on Sunday, 
and | went to see and hear. I had 
not to wait long for the appointment 
which had been made. I could 
hear a drum and fife, as a straggling 
company of perhaps fifty people ap 
peared. A chair anda table were 
brought out from a shop and placed 
at what we call a square in Boston 
a place where four or five 
met ; and some one stepped upon the 
chair and spoke. First a man, | think, 


Streets 


then a woman; no one speaking 
more than three or four minutes, 


each in the simplest way and with 
little enough extravagance. But in 
each case the speakers were dead in 
earnest. 

I was much more interested in the 
assembly than I was in the speakers. 
There was a certain curious investi- 
gating expression on the people's 
faces, or even in what they said to 
each other. They were almost in- 
quisitive as to what this new thing 
was, as the people who heard Paul 
were inquisitive when he spoke to 
them on Mars Hill. Che average 
expression was perhaps avouched by 


an oath, “1 did not go to hear any-. 


body preach this morning, and these 
people have come to me because | 
would not go to them.” =‘_[t was in- 
teresting to see a sort of sense of 
gratitude on the part of persons 
whose aspect led you to expect noth- 
ing so sentimental. 
THE ARMY IN BOSTON. 

That was thirteen yearsago. Not 

long after, in the most modest way, 


the Salvation Army appeared in 
Boston. I knew they were here, but 
what I remember especially was 


their success in getting out of the 
gutter, and keeping out of the gutter, 
one of my old friends, with whom I 
had signally failed in a ministry of 
twenty or thirty years. I could give 
the pledge to this poor drunkard 
did give it half a dozen times — and 
I could not make him keep it. They 
gave him the pledge, and he has kept 
it to this hour. A man does not for- 
get such an experience as that. It 
brought me into friendly relations 
with the modest officers of this 
movement, and I have been glad to 
maintain that relation from that day 
to this day. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Not to speak of personal affairs, 
any of us who follow the great social 
problems of today have to recognize 
the fact that here is a very curious 
element. Some people think it very 
valuable, and some people think it 
almost worthless, but it must 
be studied. General Booth, begin- 
ning undoubtedly with the single- 
hearted thought that he could bring 
godless people to God and reckless 
people to Jesus, found out that the 
physical need of the slums of Lon- 
don as well as their needs in devo- 
tion and prayer, must be met. He 
believed that they must be met by 
the same people who attended to 
their spiritual necessities. He and 
his officers knew these people face to 
face. For a captainin the Salvation 
Army is not satisfied with preaching 
once on Sunday, or three times on 
Sunday; with preaching every weck 
day, and perhaps four or five times 
inthe day. No-—for the captain 
may have to do her duty with a pail 
of hot water, with soap and sand, on 
her knees in some filthy attic. In 
fact, you fall in with the captain 
much more often in Boston, in busi 
ness allied to the soap-and-sand af 
fair, than youdo in meetings preach 
ing and singing. Now such soap 
and-sand officers understand the rank 
and file of the people as a good many 
secretaries of philanthropic societies, 
who meet boards of directors once a 
month, do not understand them. 


TEMPERANCE WORK, 
‘To name the most important par 
ticular, the Salvation Army very 


soon made out that sin is not merely 
a matter of 
he iven 


the theologians as of 
hell 


reality of 


and of but is a very 
every dav life. 


And they also made out that in nine 


essential 


teen cases out of twenty, among the 
people they have to do 
word 


with, the 
means drunkenness, and 
drunkenness means sin. Chey had 
no hesitation in using the two words 
as very nearly synonymous. And 
they addressed themselves to the 
practical business of restoring the 
will and control of their drunken 
patients or their converts—call them 
by either name you choose. I mean 
that they addressed themselves to 
that practical evil in the lowest walks 
of London life, Boston life, or life in 
the Sandwich Islands, and they were 
willing to call things by very simple 
names. To these simple appeals 
some people answered ; and ‘ conver- 
sion,’ for nineteen out of twenty of 
the converts which the Salvation 
Army has made, means the abandon- 
ment of the habit of intoxication. It 
means that the convert has taken 
the first step in religion, exactly as 
that step is laid down by Saint James 
when he says, “The -wisdom from 
above is first pure.” 

You shall hear a convert say, “I 
found my Saviour ten months ago 
next Friday; and thanks to him | 
have not touched liquor in all that 


sin 


time.” And the whole assembly 
shall cry “* Amen.” And most likely 
half of them know, in their own 


lives, how terrible was the grip of 
the serpent from whom the Saviour 
saved him. The word sin, when 
you give it a comment like that, 


means indeed a very terrible and 
real affair. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 
From this definite temperance 


habit a very curious result has fol- 
lowed in the work of the Army in 
India. It would seem that up to this 
time the various converts made in 
India by different religious bodies, 
when they assumed the name Chris- 
tian, were subject to a certain sus- 
picion. It seems that the nations of 


India have thought that people be- 
came Christians because they want 




















































































































to drink beer or rum or whiskey, 
which are prohibited in the native 
religions. ‘This was a very unfortu- 
nate side-definition of Christianity. 
But the Salvation Army appeared, 
pledged absolutely to teetotalism, 
and it seems to be confessed that 
they introduced a new meaning of 
the word Christian among the com 
mon people of India. 


A RELIGIOUS ORDER 


of men and women, who are bound 
to obey their chief. The agreement 
of an officer goes so far that if he 
wishes to marry he must obtain the 
consent of his superiors to his mar 
riage with the person whom he has 
selected. If that not 
given, the officer must witndraw from 
the service. What has followed has 
that the wives 
themselves 


consent 1s 


been ers have 
the 
in the 
Salvation Army as officers have done 
as much work in the service as their 
husbands have done. 


ot otne 
became offic ers, and 
women who 


consecrated are 


There are a thousand « 


which women can do such work as is 


ises in 
before them better than men can do 
it. And one of the interesting things 
in the whole affair is that, when you 
go to the barracks of the Salvation 
Army, as they call them for the pur 
maintaining the military 
names, you find yourself in a modest, 
unassuming Christian home. It is 
what we are beginning to call a ‘ set 
tlement,’ in the rather conventional 
and arbitrary fashion in which we 
are managing the relations of classes 
with one another. 


pose of 


PRACTICAL PLAN 

\ religious order of men and 
women who subordinate the whole 
business of their lives to the wish 
to make people live in a higher life 


poor people and criminals, hun 
gry people, thirsty people, ignorant 
people, broken-down people. In 
carrying out this wish, the head 
quarters in England have established 
refuges, and industrial schools, and 
industrial farms. The General went 
to Australia and to South Africa for 
the purpose of seeing if he could not 
organize emigration; and a great 
deal of what we call practical work 
in the care of the poor has been set 
on foot by such agencies. But neither 
he nor any of his assistants have 
permitted themselves to subordinate 
the definite religious work which the 
order has in hand to these methods. 
It is very hard to keep that balance 
even. For it is very hard to make 
sure that the man who comes into 
your night refuge for a bed and a 
quilt and a cup of chocolate anda 
bit of bread shall not pretend he 
comes because he loves Jesus and is 
converted. But if you and | know 
that difficulty, you may be sure that 
General Booth and his staff and his 
assistants know it at least as well as 
we do. They are enthusiasts on the 
one side of religious conversion ; but 
they have shown themselves curiously 
practical men and women on the 
other side of daily work for daily 
bread. 


SUCCESS IN THE FUTURE. 

[t is no business of mine to proph- 
esy as to their success. I think it 
rather our business to show them 
that we sympathize with them in 
their motives, to help them in their 
plans so far as those plans seem to 
us good plans, and to be glad if they 
succeed even where we have _ propb- 
esied that they would fail. 1 shall 
say this personally to General Booth. 
I hope this is the attitude with 
which all the religious communions 
of Boston are going to receive him. 

I call this a religious order. Dr. 
Briggs, the great leader in the reform 
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of the Presbyterian church, has 
lished a close parallel between 
work of General Booth and the work 
of such men as Xavier and Francis 
and St Vincent de P 
and others who have founded orders 
in the Catholic Chur 
You are to observe this is not a n 
Christianity. The 
of the Salvation Army is even eag 
ly asked to unite himself with s 
reliyious communion, 


of Assisi 


Roman 


sect in con 


now existing 
as he may tancy. Only he must t 
a good Catholic, a good Method 


a good Episcopali in; and his teachers 
will not think he is a good 
either of 


man 
communions ut 

pure of body 
temperate to abstinence in life 


these 


4 
4 


he be absolute ly 


\ SINGLI COMMANDER. 


Che question of questions, 
course, for us who are the Purit 
of the Puritans and the Protestant 


of the Protestants, comes from 
very nature of the organization. 

[ have observed in England that 
the solit 
Booth have ge 


people most iealous ot 
authority of Mr. 
ally been those who wished to ma 
1 for ther 
that Ger 


Booth in organizing the Army, w 


authority 


‘ 


selves. lt 1s quite true 


it is consisted of two himself and 
his wife gave to those two ver 
large power. It is certainly tru 


that that large power exists today 
It is also true that the whole Protest 
ant Church is at this 
rated from the whole Roman Chu 


moment se] 


because we have not chosen to leave 
such power as that in the hands 


any one man; no not though that 
man wear three crowns and thoug 
he sit on a throne‘in Rome. Th 


is then a question and a very d 
cult question, as to the ultimate s 
cess of a Protestant order, which, f 
whatever 


S ves so mu¢ 


purpose, 
] 


authority to a single man. But it 
not for you or me to answer that 
question. Such questions are 
answered by men. Phey 


answered by ‘time and by history 
Che tree will be known by its fruits, 
and only so. 

here are some parallel instances 
which must not be forgotten, Thirty 
years ago, in another Army, some ver) 
good Protestants, and faithful Chris 
tians, of God who were ver} 
independent in their relationship t 
God, managed to serve under a man 
who had absolute authority for 
tain things, whose name was | 
Grant. And because in those things 
he held absolute authority, they di 
not find that their religion was 
less pure, or their relations to Got 
less simple. It may prove in the Sa 
vation Army that loyalty to a_ great 
commander, ‘Go’ and 
‘Come’ and expects to be obeyed, S 
consistent with that loyalty to God 
and that personal independence 
which one comes to Him in 
without which we dare not speak t 
word Religion. 


sons 


ivsses 


who says 


praye! 


OUR DUTY. 


I do not suppose that many of us 
will become officers in this Arm) 
True, we might do worse things 
But every one of us may learn his 
lessons from its experience. 

1. We may learn in pract 
what every day we say in words 
that you can do by moral a; 
by the love of God and the | 
man, what you cannot do by the It 
ing of books, or the correctness 
logic, or the preciseness of men 
We can learn that the miracles 
life are wrought not by the wisdom 
of men or the strength of men, | 
by the present power of the presem 
God. He Aath chosen the foolis® 
things of the world to confound the 
wise. 


at S 
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\nd the mere existence of this 
r, its mere name, obliges you and 
to ask one question. For here 
hese consecrated men and wo- 
n.striving to do all they can to save 
sa Salvation Army. And you 
| say we do not like their plans. 
nerson does not like their bon- 
ts Another does not like their 
ms {nother does not like their 
Another does not like 
rrhetoric. Very good. Each man 

st decide that. But as he decides 

t, this question recurs, which he 
ist ask “Am I trying to 

» anybody Am | 
gx to save my Or if 
seem a selfish question — “Am 
to save anybody’s soul? Or 
> the city? On 
the land No 
is, who does not consc iously 
elfort a 


e criticism. 


himself. 
or anything? 


own soul?”’ 


| trying to save 
| to save 


trying 


te in definite consider 


irt of his daily duty to saving 
rly or something has the 
est right to criticize the Salva 
Army) 
Or my terror is that I should 


I took 
his 
or or the General in command. 
the staff. | take my 
God Almighty, 
ind I report to him in person. Let 
no man dare say that carelessly. Do 
| seek his orders ? Do I listen 

absolutely — till they 


ce my independence if 
ith to obey a Brigadier, or 
say | am on 


ders direct trom 


intensely, 


come? Do I take up his work with 
the absolute obedience of a Son of 
God, or of God’s daughter ? Here 
he is. Behind me Before me — on 
my right hand. On my left hand. 
Speak Lord, thy servant hears. 
Answer my prayer, Father of love. 
Quicken my life, Spirit of Life 
send me and [ will yO Tell me 

work, that I may go about thy 

ness That thy will may be 


done on earth as it is done in 
Heaven? 


JOANNA HOAR AND RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE. 


OME INTERESTING LETTERS. 


N her report for 1894 as President 

of Radcliffe College, Mrs. Louis 
wrote: “] to make 
special mention of one recently en- 
dowed scholarship because the man- 
of the gift brings it into a cer- 
tain ideal relation with the scholar- 
ship presented by Ann Radcliffe to 
Harvard Colle:e some 250 years ago. 
The story which 


Agassiz wish 


1eT 


suggests this as 
sociation is so charmingly told by 
true donor (the gift remaining, 
wever, strictly anonymous) that I 
hink | cannot fail to gratify my 
readers by incorporating it in this 
\tthe time that the following let- 
vas received in Cambridge, a gift 
of twothousand dollars, without name 
f giver, was received by the Treas- 
in Boston. A 
nymous gift raised 
thousand dollars.” 
s now no breach of confidence 
tate that the ‘descendant of 
1 Hoar’ who appears in this 
espondence was the late Judge 
Hoar. 


subsequent 
the sum to 


QuINCY, SEPT. 12, 1894. 
Mistress Louis AGassiz, 
President of Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
red and Gracious Lady: 
‘his epistle is addressed to you 
m (Quincy, because in the part of 
ntree which now bears that 
in the burial place by the 
ing house, all that was mortal of 
was laid to rest more than two 
nes ago, and the gravestone 
Stands which bears my name, and 


marks the spot where my dust re- 
poses. 


= 


meet 


Tr 


Cent 
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It may cause you surprise to be 
thus addressed, and that the work 
which you are pursuing with such 
constancy and success is of interest 
to one who so long ago passed from 
the mortal sight of men. But you 
may recall that wise philosophers 
have believed and taught that those 
who have striven to do their Lord’s 
will here below do not, when trans 
ferred to his house on high, thereby 
become wholly regardless of what 


may befall those who come after 
them,—‘ nec, hace coelestia spectantes, 
ista terrestria contemnunt,’ It is a 


comforting faith that those who have 
‘gone forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed,’ shall be permitted to 
see and share the joys of the harvest 
with their successors who gather it. 

l was a contemporary of the 
pious and bountiful Lady Radcliffe, 
for whom your is named. 
My honored husband, Charles Hoar, 
Sheriff of Gloucester in England, by 
his death in 1638, left me a widow 
with six children. We were of the peo 
ple called by their revilers Puritans, 


college 


to whom civil liberty, sound learn 
ing, and very dear. 


he times were troublous in England, 


religion were 
and the hands of princes and pre 
lates were heavy upon God’s people. 
My thoughts were turned to the new 
England where precious Mr. John 
Harvard had just lighted that little 
candle which thrown its 
beams so far, where there seemed a 
providential refuge for those who de- 
sired a church without a Bishop, and 
a state without a King. 

I did not, therefore, like the wor 
shipful Lady Radcliffe, send a 
tribution in money; but | 
hither myself, the 
youngest of with 


has since 


con 
came 
bringing five 


my children me, 
and arrived at Braintree in the year 
164 ) 

From that day Harvard College 
has been much in my mind; and | 
humbly trust that my has 
not been without some furtherance to 


My lamented hus- 


coming 


its well being. 
band in his will directed that 
youngest Leonard, should 
‘carefullie kept at Schoole, and when 
hee is fitt for itt to be carefullie 
placed at Oxford, and if ye Lord 
shall see fitt, to make him a Minister 
unto his people.’ As the nearest 
practicable conformity to this direc- 
tion, | placed him carefully at Har- 
vard College, to such purpose that 
he graduated therefrom in 1650, be- 
came a faithful minister to God’s 
people, a capable physician to heal 
their bodily and became 
the third President of the College, 
and the first who was a graduate from 
it, in 1672. 


our 


son, be 


diseases, 


My daughters became the wives 
of the Rev. Henry Flint, the minis- 
ter of Braintree, and Col. Edmund 
Quincy of the same town: and it is 
recorded that from their descendants 
another President has since been 
raised up to the College, Josiah 
Quincy (tam carum caput), and a 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
John Quincy Adams, who as well as 
his sons and grandsons have given 
much aid to the College, as members 
of one or the other of its governing 
boards, beside attaining other dis- 
tinctions less to my present purpose. 

The elder of my three sons who 
came with me to America, John 
Hoar, settled in the extreme western 
frontier town of English settlement 
in New England, called Concord: to 
which that exemplary ( ‘hristian man, 
the Reverend Peter Bulkeley, had 
brought his flock in 1635. In Mr. 
3ulkeley’s ponderous theological 
treatise, called The Gospel Covenant, 
of which two editions were published 
in London (but whether it be so 
generally and constantly perused 
and studied at the present day, as it 





= 
was in my time, I know not),—in 
the preface thereto, he says it was 
written ‘at the end of the earth.’ 
There my son and his posterity 
have dwelt and multiplied, and the 
love and service of the College which 
I should approve’ have _ not 
been wholly wanting among them. 
In so remote a place there must be 
urgent need of instruction, though 
the report seems to be well founded 
that settlements farther westward 
have since been made, and that some 
even of my own posterity have pene- 
trated the continent to the shores of 


the Pacific Sea. Among the de- 
scendants of John Hoar have been 


that worthy Professor John Farrar, 
whose beautiful face in marble is 
among the precious possessions of 
the College ; that dear and faithful 
woman who gave the whole of her 
humble fortune to 
scholarship therein, 
and others who 


establish a 
Levina Hoar; 
as Fellows or Ovet 
seers have done what they could for 
its prosperity and growth, 

Pardon my prolixity, but the story 
I have told is but a prelude to my 
request of your kindness. here is 
no authentic mode in which departed 
souls impart their wishes to 
succeed them in this 
world but these, the record or memory 
of their thoughts and deeds, while on 
earth; or the reappearance of their 
qualities of mind and character in 
their lineal descendants, 

In this first year of Radcliffe Col- 
lege,— when so far as seems prac 
ticable and wise, the advantages 
which our dear Harvard College, 
‘the defiance of the Puritan to the 
savage and the wilderness,’ has so 
bestowed her sons, are 
through your means to be shared by 
the sisters and daughters of our peo 
ple,— if it should so befall that funds 
for a scholarship to assist in the 
education of girls at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, who need assistance, with pref 
erence always to be given to natives, 
or daughters of citizens of Concord, 
Massachusetts, should be placed in 
the hands of your Treasurer, you 
might well suppose that memory of 
me had induced some of my descend- 
ants to spare so much from their 
necessities for such a modest memo- 
rial: and I would humbiy ask that 
the scholarship may bear the name of 

THe Wipow Joanna Hoar. 

And may God establish the good 

work you have in charge. 


can 


those who 


long upon 


In reply, this letter was addressed 
to one of the descendants of Joanna 


Hoar. 


Quincy St., Cambridge, Oct. 11, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: 

Very recently I received the most 
gracious communication from the 
far past, written with the mingled 
dignity and grace which we are wont 
to associate with our ladies of the 
olden time, yet not without a certain 
modernness which showed that she 
still keeps in touch with what is val- 
uable in our day and generation. 
Through me she sends greeting to 
the young Radcliffe College, and a 
most generous gift to aid in the work 
for the education of women in which 
that institution is engaged. 

A doubt as to the best way of ac- 
knowledging the gift and the sym- 
pathy it represents has kept me 
silent tillnow. But a friend suggests 
that you might put us in the way of 
searching that gentle Joanna Hoar 
who speaks across the lapse of time 
so cordially and sweetly. In that 
case will you express, if not to her 
to some of her living descendants, 
the thanks of Radcliffe College for 
the scholarship which she has so 
generously endowed. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add 


3 








my own respectful gratitude for her 
valued letter to me. 
With great regard, 
Most cordially yours, 
ELIZABETH C, AGASSIZ. 


LETTER FROM A DESCENDANT OF THE 
WIDOW JOANNA HOAR, 


Concord, Mass., Oct. 15, 1894. 
DrarR Mrs. AGAssiz : 

I am honored by the receipt of 
your courteous letter. If, as 1 sup- 
pose, the Joanna Hoar to whom you 
refer is a lady from whom I am de- 
scended, | know no means of 


com- 
municating with her. Even the 
messenger entrusted by the Post 


Office with a ‘special delivery ’ let- 
ter might decline to risk the chances 
of getting back, if he were to under- 
take the delivery in person. So I 
adopted the other alternative which 
you suggest, and stated the case to 
two of her most conspicuous descend- 
ants of our time, Senator George F. 
Hoar, of Worcester,and Mr. Charles 
F. Adams, who has recently removed 
from Quincy to a house in Lincoln, 
just on the borders of Concord. 

They look intelligent, but promise 
nothing ; though both are members 
of the Historical Society, and _per- 
haps know more than they choose to 
tell. 

I am glad, however, that the old 
lady contrived a way to send Rad- 
cliffe a gift with her greeting. 

Very faithfully yours, 


THE NEW POLICE SCHEME. 


STATE CONTROL AND LOCAL 


ERNMENT, 


ENATOR Marcine H. Whitcomb 

of Holyoke has introduced a 

bill to place the control of the police 

force and the administration of the 

temperance laws under the license 

commissions in the several cities of 

the commonwealth. ‘This bill is now 

under consideration by the commit- 
tee on cities. 

The license commissions were ap- 
pointed last year by the mayors in 
persuance of an act of the legislature 
of 1894, and were given power to 
grant licenses to sell intoxicating 
liquor and also to license innholders 
and common victualers; they were 
not invested with any police powers 
and have no agents or authority to 
enforce the law either with respect to 
the licensed or unlicensed dealers. 
We therefore find in the cities an 
anomalous condition of affairs: one 
authority decides upon what places 
shall be licensed and has the power 
to revoke licenses for any violation 
of their conditions; and a different 
authority, having a different source 
of power, is in charge and exercises 
generally the “executive authority to 
compel obedience to the conditions 
of the licenses and to prevent the 
keeping of unlicensed places and the 
punishing of those who violate the 
law. 

One very important provision of 
Senator Whitcomb’s bill is, and will 
continue to be, the point of attack 
for its enemies: the section which 
provides that vacancies hereafter oc- 
curing in the personne/ of the license 
commissions —or boards of police 
as they will be called if his bill is 
enacted — shall be filled by the 
governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the executive council. 

A great deal of nonsense is writ- 
ten about ‘local self-government,’ 
and much of the nonsense finds its 
way even into the editorial columns 
of some of our influential newspapers. 
For nearly ten years I have been 
daily brought face to face with the 
question: What changes can be made 
which will render our police organi- 
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zation more effective? I have found 
that our system of local police, con- 
trolled by a greater or less extent by 
partisan influence, fails to secure a 
uniform administration, not only of 
temperance laws, but of all our crim- 
inal statutes. We do not get, under 
our present system, the maximum of 
protection to morals, life and prop- 
erty to which we are entitled in re- 
turn for the liberal expenditure which 
is made. 

Just where and when the idea orig- 
inated that a police force is a local 
organization, acting for the town or 
city in which it performs its duties, 
I am unable to state; but whenever 
or wherever it originated, it is all 
wrong. The police force in our 
towns and cities is one arm of the 
executive power and authority of the 
commonwealth, as are the sheriffs, 
district attorneys, and, in the last 
resort, the militia, which last is al- 
ways the ultimate police force, and 
which is always called into action 
when the other powers fail. The 
police force is engaged in adminis- 
tering and enforcing the laws of the 
commonwealth, and only incidentally 
and occasionally in the work of 
securing obedience to the ordinances, 
by-laws, rules and regulations of the 
towns and cities. This is shown by 
the fact that in 1884, out of every 
sixty arrests made by the Boston 
police, fifty-nine were for the viola- 
lation of State laws. The reports of 
the Board of Police show that since 
1890 only one arrest in forty has 
been made for violations of the or- 
dinances of the city. 

The legislature has full power and 
authority to commit the control of 
the police force of all the towns and 
cities to boards appointed by the gov- 
ernor. That I am right in this view 
of the case, all the best authorities 
show. The Supreme Judicial Court, 
as late as Jan. 5, 1889, said: “The 
several towns and cities are agencies 
of government largely under the con- 
trol of the legislature. The powers 
and duties of all the towns and 
cities, except so far as they are 
specifically provided for in the con- 
stitution, are created and defined by 
the legislature,and we have no doubt 
that it has the right in its discretion 
to change the powers and duties 
created by itself, and to vest such 
powers and duties in officers ap- 
pointed by the gcvernor, if, in its 
judgment, the public good requires 
this, instead of leaving the officers 
to be elected by the people or to be 
appointed by the municipal authori- 
ties.” (148 Mass., 386.) 

The police force, therefore, having 
in charge the administration and en- 
forcement of thelaws of the common- 
wealth, it follows that the police 
should be so organized, controlled 
and directed as to secure a uniform 
system of law enforcement through- 
out the entire commonwealth. The 
people of the whole state elect repre- 
sentatives, who make the laws, and 
the whole people, by popular vote, 
choose the governor who approves 
them. ‘The impulse and sentiment 
which animates those who frame and 
put our laws in force, should also 
animate those who administer and 
enforce such statutes. ‘The authority 
of the police officer should come from 
the government of the common- 
wealth and not from that of one of 
its parts, a town or city. 

If, as is claimed, the people of each 
of the 356 cities and towns of the 
state should control their own af- 
fairs, administer the laws each ac- 
cording to the local desire, the ques- 
tion naturally arises why each of the 
municipalities should not itself enact 
the laws which it appoints officers to 
administer. I cannot see any reason 
that can be urged in favor of a local- 
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ity administering the law according 
to its own particular interpretation 
or desire, which may not be urged 
with equal strength to give to each 
municipality the right to be a sepa- 
rate state with a right to enact and 
administer its own laws. 

To the student of our form of gov- 
ernment it appears absurd that the 
state shall send its representatives 
to make laws to be of uniform appli- 
cation throughout the common- 
wealth, and which are to affect all 
communities alike within the bound- 
aries of Massachusetts, and then 
commit these laws to local magis- 
trates to interpret and administer, to 
enforce or leave unenforced as they 
like. It is no part of the business 
of a local government to make the 
laws which the police administer, 
and the local government should 
not appoint the officers who are to 
enforce these laws. 

Some better argument must be 
brought forward to antagonize Gen- 
eral Martin’s plan, or it will ulti- 
mately prevail in the commonwealth, 
because it is right that it should if 
there be nothing else to be said 
against it than this constant itera- 
tion of the statement that it is tak- 
ing away the rights which people 
have to govern themselves through 
local government of their own choos- 
ing. 

There is one difficulty with Gen- 
eral Martin’s plan; it is one which 
we find with all ideal measures of 
legislation that are proposed. Neither 
the people nor the representatives 
are ready for so sweeping a change; 
if it is to come, it must be at some 
later time and after more experi- 
ments and more extended investiga- 
tion and thought upon the subject. 
But there is no doubt in the minds 
of well informed persons that there 
is need for an immediate remedy 
and change in the administration of 
our laws, which is especially appar- 
ent in the cities of the common- 
wealth. 

The remedy has been proposed ; 
it is contained in the bill introduced 
by Senator Whitcomb, entitled ‘An 
act to place the control of the police 
force of the cities of the common- 
wealth under the license commissions 
of said cities, and to change the 
name of said commissions.’ Senator 
Whitcomb’s plan is not so far reach- 
ing as General Martin’s, and does 
not, to anything like the same extent, 
run contrary to the prejudices of the 
people in the local government idea. 

This bill proposes to place the 
control of the local force in each of 
the cities in the hands of a board de- 


. Tiving its power and authority from 


the state government through ap- 
pointment by the governor and coun- 
cil; thereby removing the control of 
the force from the local interect, 
making it more independent and 
more efficient. The bill provides 
that appointments to membership in 
the boards and to all positions on 
the force shall be made from persons 
who have been for at least two years 
legal voters in the city in which they 
are to serve. 

That such a system will be a great 
improvement upon the one now ex- 
isting, no one can doubt who has 
seen the great change for the better, 
worked in the city of Boston and the 
city of Fall River, by the removal of 
the control of the police force from 
the hands of the local government 
and vested in boards appointed by 
the commonwealth. 

Objection is made to the manage- 
ment of the police force by the state 
when the city is called upon to de- 
fray the expenses; but it must be 
understood that the board of police 
has never had any authority to in- 
crease the expense to the city of 


Boston without the concurrence of 
the city. 1 grant it would be more 
logical for the state to pay the force, 
but so long as it takes control of the 
force in but a single city it would be 
manifestly unfair to compel the peo- 
ple of the whole commonwealth to 
participate in the expense. It is 
true, the argument was suggested 
that Boston is the capital of the 
state and that all the people have an 
interest in the city, but that was not 
by any means the only argument 
which weighed with the legislators 
who enacted the Boston police bill, 
and so far as it had any weight it was 
urged in a little different manner. 
It was said that a very large portion 
of the property of Boston was owned 
by persons living in other towns and 
cities; that a very large part of the 
business done in Boston was trans- 
acted by non-residents; and that 
these people who had taxable prop- 
erty in the city had a right to insist 
that it should be better governed 
than it had been. 
L. Epwin DuDLEy. 


HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 
REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE MERID- 
IAN PHOTOMETER. 

[The following extract from the Annual 
Report of the Harvard Observatory covers 
the subject of photometric observations 
which has been referred to in the Science 
Department of this journal.] 

HE reduction of the photometric 

measures of the southern stars 
observed by Prof. S. I. Bailey in 
Peru, is now completed, and the 
catalogue containing the _ result- 
ing magnitudes is’ in _ print. 
Observations have been made by 
the Director with the meridian photo- 
meter during about four hours on 
nearly every clear evening. The 
total number of series is 110, and of 
separate photometric settings 54,- 
360. The observations of the first 
investigation undertaken with this 
instrument since its return from 
Peru are nearly completed. About 
six thousand stars have each been 
observed on at least three evenings. 
This catalogue includes all the stars 
of the Harvard Photometry, eighty 
lists of comparison stars for variables 
of long period, and various stars 
whose magnitude is desired by other 
astronomers. 

A study has been made of the at- 
mospheric absorption, especially for 
very low stars, and its coefficient 
has been derived on each evening 
both for the southern and _ the 
northern stars. These values are 
now applied as corrections to the 
individual observations instead of 
adopting a mean value of the absorp- 
tion. A new working list has been 
prepared of the stars north of — 40 
degrees whose magnitude according 
to the best authorities is 7.5 or 
brighter, and which have not already 
been observed with the meridian 
photometer. This list contains 
about fourteen thousand stars, of 
which about two thousand have 
been observed during the last year. 

An attempt has recently been 
made by Mr. S. C. Chandler to prove 
that the photometric observations 
made with the meridian photometer 
have little value. (Astron. Nach. 
Vol. 134, p. 355, and Vol. 136. p. 85.) 
It appeared that certain variable 
stars were incorrectly identified and 
observations of faint adjacent stars 
were obtained when the variables 
were too faint to be seen with this 
instrument. He claimed that erro- 
neous observations were made in the 
case of fifteen out of eighty-six vari- 
able stars, and from this drew the 
extraordinary inference that similar 
errors affected the entire catalogue 
of twenty thousand stars contained 
in the same volume, although nearly 





all of the latter stars were bright 
enough to be readily measured, and 
identified with certainty. 

The most complete answer to this 
criticism is the extensive comparison 
recently made at the Potsdam Obser. 
vatory of the photometric magni- 
tudes obtained at that institution 
with those obtained here. Since 
this comparison is based on a large 
number of ultimate determinations 
obtained at both observatories it 
seems to dispose of inferences drawn 
from a few cases of exceptional diffi 
culty. The Potsdam astronomers 
state that only four catalogues of 
the brightness of the stars are com- 
plete and correct enough for com- 
parison with theirown results. ‘These 
are the Durchmusterung, the Urano 
metria Oxoniensis, and the Harvard 
results given in Volumes XIV and 
XXIV. As was to be expected, the 
Durchmusterung magnitudes proved 
to be much less accurate than those 
in either of the other catalogues. 
The numbers of stars contained ir. 
each of the three photometric cata 
logues which were also observed at 
Potsdam are Oxford, 691, Harvard 
XIV, 791, and Harvard XXIV, 801. 
After applying a correction for color, 
the numbers of stars in these three 
catalogues whose brightness differs 
by half a magnitude or more from 
the Potsdam values, are 21, 6 and 13 
respectively. For this and other 
reasons it was concluded at Potsdam 
that the order of accuracy of the 
results of the three catalogues is first 
Harvard XIV, second Harvard 
XXIV, and third Oxford. ( Pots- 
dam Publications, Vol. IX, p. 501.) 
The minimum number of nights’ ob 
servation on which the results of 
Harvard XIV depend is three, of 
Harvard XXIV, two. 

A comparison has been made at 
this observatory of the various mag- 
nitudes of the 40 discordant stars 
named above, as given in the five 
catalogues, Oxford, Potsdam, Har 
vard XIV, Harvard XXIV, and the 
revision mentioned above of the 
Harvard Photometry. Taking 
means and residuals of the magni- 
tudes of the stars contained in three 
or more of these catalogues, the 
average deviations become, when 
arranged in the order of their magni- 
tudes, for Revised Harvard Photo- 
metry, o.11, Harvard XIV, 0.15, 
Harvard XXIV, 0.18, Potsdam, o.21, 
Oxford, 0.29. The number of cases 
in which each catalogue gives the 
greatest or least value is similarly 
for Revised,Harvard Photometry, 5, 
Harvard XIV, 6, Harvard XXIV, 10 
Potsdam, 19, Oxford, 20. The 
order in both cases is the same, and 
serves to indicate the relative accur- 
acy of the results of these five cata- 
logues, which is also shown graphi- 
cally in Table I. In two cases only 
do the Harvard XIV and Oxford 
measures differ more than half a 
magnitude. Numerous other tests 
give a similar result. ( See Astron. 
Nach., Vol. 135, p. 217.) 

It is maintained that the meridian 
photometer possesses the same 
advantages in measuring the light of 
a star that the meridian circle does 
in measuring its position. In both 
instruments absolute values are 
determined directly, and they are 
obtained very rapidly. Stars are 
identified in the same way in both, 
rapidly and accurately, and in both 
the systematic errors are small even 
if the accidental errors are in some 
cases larger than those resulting 
from other methods. Stars can be 
observed with the meridian photo 
meter under favorable circumstances 
nearly at the rate of one a minute, 
and the average deviation of the 
results thus obtained does not gener- 
ally exceed one-tenth of a magnitude. 
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DR. PARKHURST’S BOOK. 


\ux Ficut Wira TAMMANY. By Charles 
H. Parkhurst, D.D. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

One-man power is a power which 
cannot be too highly commended 
when, as with Dr. Parkhurst, it is a 
power which makes for righteous 
ness. He modestly calls his book 
‘our’ fight, but it was his fight. He 
was its intrepid, undaunted, un- 
wearying leader. Had it not been 
for his matchless courage and splen- 
did generalship, it is more than likely 
that the fight would have ended ina 
fizzle. True. he had many capable, 
trustworthy lieutenants whose zeal 
in behalf of good government was 
scarcely less than his own. But they 
would be the first to admit, we take 
it, that he was the author and fin- 
isher of the notable victory for the 
common weal which was brought 
about by the crushing defeat of 
Tammany at the election of last 
November. “In all epochs of the 
world’s history ” says Thomas Carlyle, 
“we shall find the Great Man to have 
been the lightning without which 
the fuel never would have been 
burnt.” Dick Croker, standing to- 
day contemplating the ruins of Tam- 
many (as—with a difference — 
Caius Marius contemplated the ruins 
of Carthage), doubtless feels that 
Parkhurst and lightning are convert- 
ible terms. 

It is to be hoped that this book 
will be circulated the continent over. 
For it teaches with a force which Sis 
irresistible the lesson, never to de- 
spair of popular government. The 
American people are slow to wrath 
and, in their good nature, are given 
to allowing themselves to be imposed 
upon. But when an appeal is made 
to them, as it was made in the fight 
with Tammany, they come out strong 
on the right side. It was said of 
Tweed that he owed his downfall to 
the fact that ‘he left out of account 
the operation of moral forces.’ It was 
the same fatal omission which made 
awful shipwreck of Tammany in 1895. 
In other words, the people can be 
trusted. Matthew Arnold has writ- 
ten some incisive things in praise of 
the remnant. But Our Fight With 
l'ammany attests, what has often 
been shown before, that a majority 

in this country at least — can be 
counted upon to meet the best ex- 
pectations, especially when there is 
most reason that it should do so. 

The fight against Tammany may 
be said to have begun with the ser- 
mon which Dr. Parkhurst preached 
from his own pulpit, February 14, 
1892. That was Valentine’s Day. 

jut nothing less in the nature of a 
valentine can well be imagined. 
Che discourse was a most caustic in- 
dictment of the city administration. 
It is nothing if not vigorous, direct, 
blunt, penetrating. There is no 
calling a spade an implement of ag- 
riculture. Take these two sample 
sentences: “In its municipal life 
our city is thoroughly rotten. Here 
's an immense city reaching out arms 
of evangelization to every quarter of 
ed ater and yet every step we 
a mtr to the moral betterment 
. on pet A to be taken directly 
eR _of the damnable pack of 
ree rative bloodhounds that are 

ning themselves upon the ethical 
€sh and blood of our citizenship.” 
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Well naturally enough the adminis- 
trative bloodhounds did not like this 


sort of talk and struck back. Park- 
hurst was summoned before the 
grand jury, Tammany suspecting, 


and suspecting rightly, that he had 
not fortified himself with the details 
of legal proof necessary to substan- 
tiate his charges. The result was 
that the grand jury rebuked him and 
Tammany was much comforted. But 
this preliminary defeat of Parkhurst 
was in reality Tammany’s death- 
blow. “As _I withdrew from that 
august presence ’—[the grand jury ], 
he states, “I recorded in my heart a 
solemn vow, five years long, that I 
would never again be caught in the 
presence of the enemy without pow- 
der and shot in my gun barrel.” 
The succeeding chapters of the book 
demonstrate that he kept this vow; 
that in all the rest of his campaigns 
against Tammany, until its overthrow 
was accomplished, he had in hisservice 
a mighty gun which was invariably 
loaded to the muzzle. His reply to 
his critics who held up their hands 
in holy horror because he personally 
inspected the ‘ hells’ of the metropo- 
lis; his analysis of the part which 
Inspector Byrnes played in the great 
struggle ; his account of the battles 
which were waged against the police 
captains, and of the labors of the 
Committee of Seventy and of the 
Senate Investigating Committee are 
among the features of the book which 
are especially interesting and _ in- 
structive. The Doctor appropriately 
devotes his concluding chapter to 
a thoughtful consideration of the 
perils and opportunities of the vic- 
tory. 

The United States abounds with 
misgoverned,ring ridden cities. Their 
citizens who are endeavoring to re- 
form them cannot afford to leave 
this book of Dr. Parkhurst unread. 
It is a liberal education in practical 
public spirit. 

Wma. H. McELrRoy. 


ACADEMIC FRENCH Coursg. First Year. By 
Antrim Muzzarelli. American Book 
Company. 


It is a clear case of competition 
against monopoly!  Mvthods for 
teaching French have vastly im- 
proved since the introduction of 
‘ The Natural Method’ in its modern 
form, however much the rest dis- 
claim the fact. Professor Muzzarelli 
has produced an excellent class-book 
in this Academic French Course and 
has made the verbs more useful than 
any late teacher that we recall out- 
side the ‘ Natural Method’ instruc- 
tors. Having personal experience 
for a long period of the ancient 
‘standard’ method by which one 
learned to translate, not to read, and 
with some difficulty to speak, and 
having gained by the new methods 
both desidirata the reviewer speaks 
with a possible prejudice. 

The Introduction to phonetics is 
very clear and valuable and the 
Appendix of Syntax is remarkably 
satisfactory from its simplicity and 
clearness. In large classes such as 
are taught in our public schools this 
book will prove a success, where the 
Natural Methods would require more 
from the teacher than time would 
permit. 

The Rev. F. A. Hinckley has col- 
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lected four of his sermons and ad- 


dresses in a neat little volume under 
the title of The Deeper Meanings. 
They are helpful, uplifting, practical 
and suggestive. Browning has been 
teacher and helper as he must be to 
all that read his religious and ethical 
poems. 


LIFE AND LIGHT FROM ABOVE. 


By Soonl 
Lauer. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This book shows the author as 
philosopher, preacher and poet all in 
one, and in each, a man of no com- 
mon insight and power. Under the 
titles, The Soul’s Way of Life, 
Society and the Soul, and Literature 
and Life, he presents some reflections 
which are at the same time profound, 
original, and full of practical help 
and suggestion. In Pages froma 
Catelina Journal and Leaves from 
an Adirondack Journal he tell us his 
life with Nature and reveals in pic- 
turesque language the deep spiritual 
lessons she has taughthim. Finally, 
we have a collection of poems with 
the same tone-and motive, and dis- 
playing the same tendency to pene- 
trate below the surface of Nature and 
Life and read its hidden secrets. 
On the whole, it is a book, though 
hardly likely to attract the super- 
ficial reader, yet able to impart de- 
light and sweet refreshment, to all 
lovers of the higher ways of the 
spirit. 

Witp Beasts. By J. Hampden Porter. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This volume of eight studies of 

wild beasts will be found of as much 

interest to the general public as to 
the student. Mr. Porter has studied 
his subjects from a_ psychological 
point of view, and this volume, there- 
fore, is not so much an account of 
the lives of the animals under con- 
sideration as it is of their mental, 
and, asit were, of their moral charac- 
teristics. The study of wild animals, 
he thinks, has been retarded by the 
unscientific attitude of hunters and 
travellers. Sentiment and tradition 
have tended to foster exaggerated 
and distorted ideas. On this point 

Mr. Porter is very emphatic and sel- 

dom loses an opportunity to hold up 

to scorn the inaccuracies of the orig- 
inators or perpetrators of these ideas, 

He is particularly contemptuous with 

Livingston. Mr. Porter is a hunter 

of experience, and, having lived 

amidst the scenes and animals he 
describes, is fully able to argue from 
facts. But he writes in a singularly 
impersonal tone, and only now and 
then permits himself to come in direct 
contact with his reader. That the 
use of a more personal form of ex- 
pression would have enhanced the 
attractiveness of his style, there is 

little doubt if one is to judge from a 

charming account of a tame puma 

which he owned and whose brief life 
he describes with much grace and 
humor. 

The order or arrangement of this 
book is, at times, rather slipshod, In 
a number of instances facts are 
thrown together which have little or 
no logical connection. 

Except for this the book is a good 
piece of work, thoughtful, scholarly, 
independent in views and deductions 
and always appreciative and candid. 
c. 


I AM WELL. By C. W. Post. 
Lee and Shepard. 


Boston : 


However we may ridicule the 
‘faith cure’ people and their writ- 
ings, there is at the basis of the vari- 
ous theories known as Faith Cure, 
Mental Science, Mind Cure, Mental 
Suggestion, one great truth. But 
that truth is much concealed by the 
vagaries of many of the followers of 
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The famous local anesthetic, is simply applied 
to the gums. Positively no pain. Recom- 
mended by the medical profession as the only 
safe method. The great success attending 
our method has induced some unscrupulous 
dentists to copy our advs. Beware of dan- 
gerous compounds. 
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Dr. Augustine Thompson, M. D., 
Proprietor of Moxie Nerve Food, says: 


“7 can recommend your method of pain- 
less extraction from personal experience, 
The teeth you made are worth $1000 fo me." 
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these theories, most of whom repudii- 
ate the ideas of one another. Like 
the good old Bishop they say, “Ortho- 
doxy is my doxy, Heterodoxy is 
another man’s doxy.” 

And when we see in the publishea 
writings of one of the most famous 
of Christian Scientists the state 
ment that to take a bath is like 
aking a fish out of water and rub- 
bing him in mud, there is much 
excuse for our disdain of the whole 
subject. 

Yet in the acquaintance 
of us may be found some 
more people that have been helped 
by these ‘irregular’ practitioners. 

In the book before us, which is the 
second edition, there is certainly 
much food for thought and nobody 
can receive anything but good from 
its perusal. 


of most 


one or 


Mariké A. MOLINEUX. 


A BACHELOR MAtp. By Mrs. Burton Har- 


rison. New York: The Century Co 
Mrs. Harrison’s style is immensely 
clever at times, and the tone of her 


books is healthful. The drawing of 
her male characters, however, 
a touch of feminine extravagance ; 
and one finds, throughout, the flagrant 
unrealities and stiffnesses of dialogue 
that sometimes co-exist with ‘im 
mensely clever’ writing. Her club 
men are like all the club-men of 
clever women novelists — paragons 
of fascinating nonchalance in dress 
suits. They are, after all, only an 
innocuous species of the genus to 
which Ouida’s much-admired loung 
ing barracks-officers in red belong. 
When they wish to seem particularly 


shows 


easy among themselves, they call 
one another ‘old man’ and begin 


each sentence in the middle. 

Of course, since A Bachelor Maid 
is one of the novels of purpose, its 
self-conscious aim is always in view, 
whether the people in it— male or 


female — converse of women, wine, 
game or deceit. It is this fact, com 
bined with almost  everybody’s 


formal phraseology of speech outside 
the club, which makes the persons in 
A Bachelor Maid seem for the most 
part like automatons. Even Marion’s 
lover and ideal, Gordon, lacks all 
vital warmth. But the softened Mrs. 
Romaine arouses one’s sympathy at 
last by showing atrue wife’s heroism 
in her husband’s hour of need. 

Certain elements, deftly enough 
compounded, help to cover up the 
book’s artistic faults. and reasona- 
bly account for its author’s swift 
and wide popular fame. These ele- 
ments, apparent here as in her earlier 
work, are timeliness of subject (in 
this case that dreadful thing, the 
Higher Woman); the scene, New 
York Society; and frequent by- 
allusions to events and fads that 
were contemporaneous with the 
story’s appearance in serial form, 
some of which begin even now to 
sound remote, Calvé and Sandow, 
for instance; and the White City, 
whose roofs and towers are fading 
sin the mists behind, and Socialism, 
which is always withus. On the 
other side, the book reflects one 
glimpse of that mirage we are ap- 
proaching fast, already hailed by 
eager thousands as a city of refuge — 
Christian Science. 

Containing elements like these, 
the books of Mrs. Harrison must 
‘go.’ Whether it be always true of 
books, as of other things, that they 
cannot go and stay at the same time, 
remains a question. But this is 
true: let Mrs. Harrison's success be 
permanent or passing, she employs 
its power to honest and praiseworthy 
ends, as in the summing-up of A 


Bachelor Maid’s special plea: “Mig- 
non wiped her eyes, and took cour- 
age. From that moment dated her 
conviction, since unshaken, that 
whatever life-work a woman has to 
do, she does it better for sharing it 
with a man.” 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 


The Child Amy, by Miss Ma- 
gruder, (Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company) is a charming story 
of the influence of a little castaway, 
who is fourd by a boy sailor and 
taken to his aunt to bring up. She 
quaint, somewhat precocious 
child with many ideas of her own, 
who wins the love of the entire fam 
ily, even of the crusty old uncle, by 
her sweetness and simplicity. In 
bringing together this uncle and her 
between whom 
been a quarrel of long standing, she 
plays the part of a good fairy, some 
what after the manner of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, and in the time of trou 
ble and change of fortune is the cheer 
and help of the household. 

The book is reading 
and interesting to older people as 


is a 


rescuer, there has 


well worth 


well as to children. F. B. P 
SLUM STORIES OF LONDON By Henry W. 
Nevinson New York. Henry Holt & 


Co. 


It is quite evident that Mr. Nevin- 
son knows the local color of his 
region and the thoughts of his 
people. In each of these ten stories 
he describes some phase of slum 
life: none of the stories has a plot, 
asketch. 


eachis merely But nothing 


could be more vigorous than these 
sketches. 
The remarkable phase of slum 


devotion 
men whether 
friends or 


life suggested herein is the 
of the women to the 


lovers or husbands: 


sweethearts willingly allow them- 
selves to be beaten nigh to death, 
and suffer many agonies without 


complaint, 
of Genius. 


Witness Amy, in A Man 
Once in a while there is 
one like the daughter of the Aristo- 
crat of labor or the widow-heroine 
of In the Spring, but they are excep- 
tions. Most of the women support 
their husbands as a matter of course 
and are even proud of so doing. 
Lina, who first appears, steps off the 
stage last and shows that a coquette 
of the slums has a heart similar to 
the hearts of those in more pros- 
perity. 

But O the children! And their 
fate! What can come to our nations 
that permit the conditions that 
surround infancy and childhood 
making crime a necessity, immorality 
natural and disease inevitable. 

One of the most interesting tales, 
was, perhaps inspired by the career 
of Albert Chevalier. 

The comparison between these 
tales and those about Slums of New 
York, written by Mr. Julian Ralphand 
others, is obvious. The tone of these 
stories of Mr. Nevinson’s is more 
serious than that of the Americans ; 
he enters more thoroughly into his 
subject, he makes his points subtly 
instead of directly. Altogether his 
work is more artistic, as well as 
stronger than that of the American 
writers. 





PUSHING TO THE FRONT, OR SUCCESS UN- 
DER DIFFICULTIES. By Orison Swett 
Marden. Boston = and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A book with an object is pushing 
to the front, and this object is the 
very laudable one of making the 
world better and grander than it now 
is. Mr. Orison Swett Marden, the 
author, exemplifies in his own work 
the principles which he urges, for in 
a moment there was swept away his 
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manuscripts and notes, and these he 
has replaced with infinite care, pa- 
tience and perseverance. ‘The texts 
of the book indicate the line of its 
work better than could pages of de- 
scription. “Don’t wait for your op- 
portunity: make it.” “We stamp 
our own value on ourselves, and can 
not expect to pass for more.” ‘To 
know how to wring victory from our 
defeats, and making stepping stones 
of our stumbling-blocks, is the se- 
cret of success ;” such are the princi 
ples which it urges. 

The book is for the encouragement 
of boys and girls, and of men and 
women too, who desire to be some- 
body and do something in the world, 
but who do not realize that they 
have a chance to do this. Itis a 
book that must live. 

The first chapter or 
witht he man and the 


essay deals 
opportunity. 


\re you in earnest; minute; 


What you can do, or dream you can, be 


sieze this very 
gin it 

“There is no if in the case,” 
said Nelson, and he won the bat} 
tle of the Nile. “Don’t wait for 
extraordinary opportunities,”’ 
Mr. Marden, “seize ordinary occa 
and make them great.” Such 
is the book. It with these 
nuggets of good advice, with inter- 
esting anecdotes of boys and girls 
with no chance, who made _ them- 
selves great. Ihe necessity of get- 
ting into employment suited to one’s 
tastes is discussed under the title, 
Holes, then 
comes the Triumphs of Enthusiasm, 
Victory in Defeat, and Grip, Pluck 
and the Rewards of Persistence 
These are the fundamental stones 
upon which Mr. Swett Marden builds, 
and when the book is read, it has 
done and made you better, 
and it will do this every «time that 
you open it and apply its precepts. 

One might imagine that a_ book 
stuffed with good advice would be 
dull reading, but the contrary is 
true, it has the interest of a romance. 
Story and anecdote are skillfully in 
terwoven and notes from the life his- 
tories of a thousand great men and 
women serve to make it attractive in 
every sense. It is a book which in 
the hands of the rising generation 
must make its mark in the improve 
ment of our coming men. 

The typography is most excellent, 
the work being published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and it is illus- 
trated by more than a score of por- 
traits of boys and girls who did 
what they had to do with all their 
heart, and prospered. 


says 


sions 


iS fille d 


Round Boys in Square 


you good 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard, pub- 
lishers, Boston, have issued what is 
perhaps the most admirably arranged 
library catalogue we have seen. The 
book is bound firmly in cloth; it is 
of convenient size and contains 
column spaces for the insertion of 
title, edition, shelf, author, size, date 
of publication, number of pages, 
place and publisher and remarks. In 
the last part of the catalogue there 
is — most valuable convenience —a 
form wherein one may enter the 
names of book-borrowers and the 
dates of the loans. This form, prop- 
erly kept, should make almost un- 
necessary the loss of any book. 


The most important work in 
science, outside the English speaking 
limits, is in Germany. For the Ger- 
mans are a people fond of detail and 
nothing is too small to deserve their 
patient attention. Hence the student 
must be able to read German if he 
wishes to be independent and in 
touch with the latest information 
abroad as well as at home. In the 
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PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. - 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application, 
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Why send to a publication uninte! 
ligable pen-written Ms., when you 
can prepare it so much more neatly 
and quickly ona 


FRANKLIN ? 

The simplest, most easily operated 
and most durable machine in the 
world, and yet the cheapest. 

Price $75.09. 


FOR SALE BY 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


General Agents for New Engiand, 


12a Milk Street, - - Boston. 
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Literature. 


ssach Institute of Technol 

iis is recognized, and it is not 
most admirable 
book for the study of German 
ntific lines, by Prof. Dippold. 
n Reader with its illumi 


ietts 


sing to seea 
; (erm: 
¢ notes covering obscure techni 
terms will be helpful not only as 
irds the study of German and the 


cal vocabulary but also will 
uct in the history and scope of 


re ] y 
geology, 


miner- 
Chere are 


istry, 


and anthropology. 


physics, 


rate chapters on geometry, the 
the thermometer, 
An appendix 


steam-engine, and 


compass. gives 
-ercises for translation into German. 
(;inn & ( ompany. ) 


MAGAZINES. 


the February number of the 

in the leading article How 
Washington’s Birthday was made a 
lidavy, Mr. Walter G. Chase has 
shed letters from Washington 
Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Franklin Pierce, and others, 

vell as the original ode by Olive 

\ é Holmes which directly bore 
ibject. Our Poor Neigh 

is the title of an article from 


i¢ pen ot Re Vv. 


LD). W. Waldron, city 
who 


nissionary, gives important 
truths regarding the condition of 


Boston’s poor. Elizabeth Coffin 
Lovering has an article on Our Pil 
crim Foremothers Mrs. Abby 
M n Diaz, tells of Early Plymouth 
s Che early narrative of the 
lohegan Indians is continued by 
é histo Henry A Baker 
iS ilso a sketch of | ose ph 

1 th 
Kkach of the 12 copies ol the 


Book for February bears 


page the 


ist 


ts title announce 


hat within the book is The 

trait of a Western Poet, By Him 
You open to the picture and 

; not Mr. Hamlin Garland. How 
Mr. Garland is in the number 

th a curious instalment of The 
Land of the Straddle-Bug. It is in 


sooth a pretty pass he has brought 

ngs to. Mr. Clyde Fitch has 
vritten two shockingly natural let- 
‘rs, under the title A Duologue. 


‘he serious article in this number is 
imasterly review, by Mr. H. H. Boy- 
sen, of Ibsen’s latest play, Little 
Eyolf. The opening bit of verse by 
Mr. Madison Cawein 1 

ith a picturesque line. Richard 


Burton’s little poem, From the Grass, 


wrth 


th re-readin 


comes to an 


o 
= 


Journal ap- 
rs, bearing the portraits of many 
guished pharmacists. Among 
portrait of Mr. F. W. 
Neeves, Superintendent and Special 
Mmissioner, secretary of the 
thecaries’ guild of Boston and 
and also secretary of the 

ridge and Somerville Druggists’ 


issociation. 


The Pharmacy Fair 


s the 


in the February number of The 
an Magazine of Civics is an 
on the position and power of 
itholic Church in the coming 


Strucye 


truggle, by Charles Robinson, 


{ the editors of The North 
American Review. Mr. Robinson 
‘rgues that the Church will be the 

st important agent in preventing 
mpiete disruption. 
: \ new field for adult magazine fic- 
rit day entered upon in the March 


oner with the first of a group of 


st . : . . rr 
“*ores of Girls’ College Life. Che 
author, Abbe Carter Goodloe, isa 


Traduate af W ‘ 
aduate of Wellesley and acquainted 
with lleo . rf 

i College life, not only here, but 
and France. The stories 


in England 
are full of bright comedy situations 





and are illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 
They will appear during the spring 
and summer months. 


Once A Week for February 14, 
1895, contains A Valentine Question, 
poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, 


Charles Gordon Rogers and Clinton 


Scollard; Mrs. William Seward 
Webb at Home, The Drama of the 
Day, by Justin Huntly McCarthy ; 
American Comic Journalism, by T. 
B.. Connery Our Congressional 


Gallery, portraits ; President Faure’s 
Soliloquy, The Ex-Khedive Ismail of 
Egypt, by P. Cunliffe Owen; A 
Scribbler’s Comedy, by Ella Hep 
worth Dixon 


number of the New 
England Magazine contains an arti 
cle on the Harvard Divinity School, 
W. Chadwick. Chere is 
y Mr. Chadwick in the 
number, on French’s Death and the 
Sculptor Harriette Knight Smith’s 
irticle on the Lowell Institute is the 
first complete account of this found 


Che February 


by Rev. J. 


a poem by 


ation which has ever been published. 
Chere are John I owell, 
the founder, of Dr. Cotting, the vete 
ran 


portraits of 


curator, and others, together 


with pictures of the Institute’s suc 
cessive quarters. kK. P. Powell has 
an article on The Rise and Decline 


of the New England Lyceum. The 
illustrated article on the Massachu 
setts Militia, by Colonel Thomas F. 
Edmands of the Boston Cadets, may 
appeal to all military men; the arti 
cle on g System in its 
Home by Rev. David N. Beach, may 


Che Norwegian 


appeal to all the temperance reform 
ers. 

\lice 
poems, by 


Chere is an excellent story by 
and 
Madison Cawein, Colin 
Scott and Ethelwyn Wetherald, 


Lord Wolseley 
contribution to the 
China-Japan war. 

the February 


Brown: there are some 


(sener il makes a 
literature of the 
In an article for 
Cosmopolitan, he dis 
cusses the situation and gives freely 
Two other 
noted foreign authors contribute in 
teresting articles to this number. 
Rosita Mauri, the Parisian danseuse, 
gives the history of the ballet, and 
Emile Ollivier tells the story of the 


of his advice to China. 


fall of Louis Philippe. Anatole 
France, W. Clark Russell, Albion 
W. Tourgée, and William Dean 


Howells are among the story tellers 


for the February number of The 
Cosmopolitan. 
A description of The New Wea 


pons of the United States Army is 
contributed to the February Century 
by Victor Louis Mason, the confi- 
dential attaché of the Board of Ord 
nance and Fortification. He shows 
with facts and pictures that the 
army, from being in the rear of im 
provements in the ma/ériel of war a 
few years ago, has now stepped to 
the front of even the great standing 
armies of Europe as regards the ef- 
fectiveness of its small arms and 
cannon. It now devolves upon Con- 
gress to supply the cost of a proper 
equipment of the arsenals and forti- 
fications. 

There is a portrait — not a carica- 
ture — of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley in 
the Book-Buyer for February. It 
shows him in an aspect rather 
pleasanter than that in which 
he has __ before appeared’ in 
American publications. Some 
of his best work is presented; 
a picture of Mr. Max Beerbohm fitted 
out with bats’ wings, and a fine illus- 
tration of Guenever, out of the Morte 
d’Arthur. The figure with its sweep 
of dark drapery is distinctly impres- 
sive. The Book-Buyer is mostly 
taken up with Mr. Will H. Low and 
his pictures, and Stevenson and his 
work. It is a particularly interest- 
ing number. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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NOTES. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have 
received from Bavaria, whereso much 
exquisite printing is done, a_ series 
of valentines, entitled A Bunch of 
Violets, Love Secrets, Luck 
and Good Wishes, and Love Knots. 


Good 


hey are more like Christmas or 
Kaster cards than like old-time 
valentines. Indeed, sedate and 


elderly persons of the most dignified 


habits might not hesitate to use 
them 
Albert Sorel was received at the 


l'rench Academie February 7; Paul 
Bourget isto be received the last 
Thursday in April. Elections for 
successors to Duruy and Lesseps will 
take place at the end of May. Jules 
Lemaitre will, without doubt, be the 


successful candidate for Duruy’s 
chair. 

Mr. Stevenson’s last story, St. 
Ives is to be published soon by 
Stone & Kimball. 


Maurice Maeterlinck is skating on 
the 
writing at 


Flanders, but he is 
time a preface 


of Novalis, who was 


canals of 
the 
and translation 


same 


a sort ot German Pascal, a somnam 
bulist, who died at twenty-nine years 
of age, and whose mind was extraor- 
dinarily elevated and pure. 

George Macdonald has been cor 
recting the proof sheets of a 
romance called Lilith, 


new 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


POETRY AND FICTION, 
\ Siren’s Son By Lee 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co 
A Woman of Impulse. By Justin Hunt 


ly McCarthy New York: G. P. Putnams’ 


Susie Bacon 


Sons. soc 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By 
Maria Edgeworth. With an introduction 
by Anna Thackeray Ritchie. New York: 


Macmillan & Co Boston: for sale by 


Charles J. lbartlett & Co. 

For Another's Wrong. By W. Heine 
burg franslation by A. W. Ayer, and H. 
‘I Slate New York: Robert Bonner’s 
Sons 50¢ 


Life, a Novel by William W 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 

Susy, a Story of The Plains. By Bret 
Harte Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


4 


Wheeler. 


Boston : 


The Amateur 
Louis Stevenson. 
ball. 

The Flower of Gala 
EK. Barr. New 
Sons son 

The (¢ Jpposite 
Eschstruth 
Sons 


Emigrant. By Robert 
Chicago: Stone & Kim- 


Water. By 
York: Robert 


Amelia 
Sonner’s 
House. By Nataly Von 
New York: Robert Bonner’s 
UNCLA 


SIFIED ROOKS. 


y the lecturers of 
Philadelphia : S. Burns 


Ethical 
Ethical 
Weston. 

Honest Money. By Arthur L. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 

Rest. By William W. 
ton: Arena Publishing. Co. 

The Foundations of Belief. 
Hon. Antrim James Balfour. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Income Tax Law. 
by David B. Hill. 
10¢. 

The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. 
Arranged and Edited for the Use of Read 
ing Circles and Round Tables. New York: 
American Book Co. $1.40. 


Addresses. By 
Societies. 


Fonda. 

Boston: for 
d1.00. 
Wheeler. Bos- 
By the Right 
ew York: 
Speech delivered 
New York : 


jrentano’s. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Impressions d’une Pari~ienne a Chicago. 


Par Mme. Léon Grandin. Paris: Earnest 
Flammarion. 3oston : for sale by C. A. 
Koehler. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 
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A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG. CO., : 
Hartford, Conn, ; 
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RUNS 75 YEARS 
A space for every 


month of your life. 


Keep a Record of Events 


that happenin your lives, such as deaths, births, mar- 
riages, receptions, theatre and whist parties, etc. 
Insurance, Mortgages, Leases, Interest, Div- 
idends, Annual Meeting-. Vaca ions, Inven- 
tions, Patents, &c. A useful book for each of 
your children. YOU WANT IT. Send for de- 
scrintive circular 


J. MATHISON, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL. ~ 


BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

higher education of young women. 
unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowin 
and skating. Classical and general course o 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1394. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
lhorough preparation for the Mass, Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora~ 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square. 


Alps for Teaching Art and 
History. 


The Prang Educational Compan are_now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. : s 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRICE. 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH. 

An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East 1oth St. 151 Wabash Ave 


For the 
Building 


Boston. New York. Chicago 
PrASter Teachers Agency, 
E. F. Foster, Manager, 


50 BROMFIELD 5T., BosTon, MASss. 
Teachers furnished for all grades of public 
and private schools, Specialists in any desired 
branchets Tutors and Governesses. : 
No charge to School Officials for services ren- 
dered 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 





Anvorew J. LLovo, Ortician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Oburch. 
Branch, 454 St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped wit® 
eae wean TRADE 
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T the meeting of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club on Wednesday 
afternoon, two papers were read, one 
on the theories of mountain chains, 
by Prof. W. H. Niles, and the other 
on the mountains of Mars, by Mr. 
Percival Lowell. The first of these 
was a review of Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte’s recent discussion of moun- 
tains and their origin, a paper so im- 
portant that a mountain association 
like this cannot permit it to pass 
without some notice. 

“In the investigation of any scien- 
tific subject,” said Prof. Niles, “ dif- 
ferent students bring forward their 
results in the periodicals and the 
publications of societies, these being 
widely spread and printed in English 
and foreign languages.” The mere 
collating of the material becomes at 
times a very arduous work, and there 
is no service more important and 
necessary than is this. “It requires 
a mind of high order to collect such 
scattered material and to consider 
the relative importance of the differ- 
ent contributions and bring the whole 
into a clear light. This is precisely 
what Prof. Le Conte has done, and 
done exceedingly well. 

Mountains are the focal points of 
geological story, and the formation 
of them, occuring at some critical 
period, gives to their study especial 
interest, not only in geology proper 
but in historical geology. All 
theories must be based on the struc- 
ture of the mountains, and this, then, 
must be studied first. The feature 
which strikes one most forcibly at 
the very beginning of such study is 
that the mountain sediments are ex- 
ceedingly thick, In the Appalachian 
mountains the sedimentary beds are 
not less than 40,000 feet in thick- 
ness, while the corresponding forma- 
tions in the lower lands may not be 
more than 400 feet in depth. The 
same principle being carried to 
foreign mountains applies also to 
them, and it becomes evident that 
where the mountains now are there 
was the thickest deposit of sediment 
on the ocean bottom. 

It is also true that the sediments 
of the mountain beds are the coars- 
est ; so much so in the Appalachian 
chain that it is indeed difficult to 
recognize some very differently con- 
structed rock as the relative of the 
coarse mountain strata. The coarse- 
ness of the deposits is evidence that 
the formation was made at the shore 
line of a continent, where the conti- 
nental rivers, checked a little in their 
velocity on reaching the sea, dropped 
first of all their heavier materials. It 
is not absolutely at the shore line, 
however, that the deposits were 
made, but a little back from it. 

The next point to which Prof. Le 
Conte calls attention is the folding 
of the mountains. Of this formation 

the Appalachian chain is a splendid 
example, being typical in every way. 
This is due to lateral pressure, and 
it would seem that at the time of its 
exertion the rocks were neither very 
soft nor as hard as they now are, 

Then there in another kind of 
mountain formation, in which there 
exists a central axis of granitic rock; 
then, again, the mountain slopes are 
not equal on the two sides. These 
are all matters which must be ex- 
plained by any theory which seeks 


to account for the [existence of 
mountains. 

The first inference from the as- 
sembled facts is that already stated, 
namely, that mountains were made 
from sea margin deposits ; andtoday, 
if the great mountain systems of the 
world be examined, they will be 
found to lie along the edges of the 
continents. Then there must have 
been a subsidence during the time 
of the depositing of the mountain 
beds. The formations in the bases 
of mountains often give evidence, 
such as sun-cracks or ripple marks, 
that theformations were laid down in 
shallow water, while later deposits 
show themselves to have been made 
in deeper water. Then there came 
a lateral pressure, for not only the 
folds but the cleavage of the moun- 
tains is evidence of pressure of this 
kind. 

But the question arises, why 
should the thickest portions of the 
beds be bent and folded into moun- 
tains instead of the thinnest and 
weakest places? The theories in 
respect to this are quite technical, 
involving as they do the combined 
action of heat, water and pressure ; 
but there seems to be adequate ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. Now, 
it may be asked very consistently, 
where does the lateral pressure come 
from? There has been a number 
of hypotheses, the most stable of 
which is the contractional one, 
which assumes that, as the earth 
loses its heat, it contracts, the sur- 
face becomes smaller, and of course 
there is pressure which raises some 
portions and depresses others. Ob- 
jections have been brought against 
this theory, but they have hardly 
scientific standing today. There 
are also other causes of contraction, 
as Prof. Geo. Davidson has shown ; 
for the steam constantly escaping 
from volcanoes means the transfer 
of enormous quantities of water from 
the interior of the earth to its sur- 
face. 

In conclusion, Professor Le Conte 
finds that while the contractional 
theory may have its slight defects, 
still it is the best that we have today, 
and it answers pretty well all the de- 


‘mands made by observation of the 


phenomena of mountains. 

Mr. Lowell’s paper on the moun- 
tains of Mars had some semblance 
to the celebrated chapter on the 
snakes of Ireland, for it seems that 
there are no mountains of import- 
ance of this planet, which has been 
so carefully watched the past season. 
The evidence which is afforded by 
the terminator, with its notches and 
depressions, was explained, and the 
results of many observations noted. 
There is evidence of differences of 
level amounting at the utmost to not 
over a mile, the height of which has 
been arrived at by a process of 
measuring the shadows. There 
seem to be long low ridges which 
rise slowly on both sides from lower 
levels, but the outcome of the obser- 
vations is that Mars is singularly 
flat. 





PEAKING of the small amount 
of knowledge which we have of 

the depths of the sea, a writer in 
Natural Science likens it to the in- 


formation which an aerial people 
could have of the city of London by 
dragging a dredge along, the city be- 
ing obscured by its usual canopy of | 
cloud. Such an experiment would | 
result perhaps in the catching of 
some tiles and chimey-pots, possibly 
a burglar or two who had been 
climbing along the leads in pursuit 
of his vocation, and no end of stray 
cats, and from these fragments they 
would be obliged to construct a 
hypothesis of London’s life and 
place in nature. 


HE Veteran Italian astronomer, 
Schiaparelli, has observed the 
opposition of Mars just passed, with 
a great deal of interest. Ina recent 
paper on the subject, he bewails the 
fact that he has had but little good 
fortune in his observations. For va- 
rious reasons he has been obliged to 
limit himself to the powers of mag- 
nification, 200 diameters and occa- 
sionally 300 being his greatest. It 
will be remembered that Schiaparelli 
is the great authority on the subject 
of Mars. He it is who discovered 
the canals and some years later the 
fact that they were sometimes du- 
plicated. ‘The appearance of the 
planet agrees fairly well with that in 
1887, the spots called seas, being, it 
seemed, somewhat less black. In 
number and distinctness the canals 
of the opposition of the past year 
have had quite the advantage over 
preceding oppositions. 





HE publishing committee on the 
Appalachian Mountain Club 
for the present year includes the fol- 


lowing club members: S. H. Scud- 
der, chairman; Charles E. Fay, ed- 
itor; F. W. Freeborn, R. B, Law- 


rence, A.S. Parsons, J. R. Edmands, 
Edwin D. Mead, Albert White 
Vorse, Howard M. Ticknor, EF. T, 
Horne, Miss J]. C. Clarke and Miss 
E. H. Denio. 


(7 Testament history compared 
with scientific explorations, 
was what Rev. William C. Winslow 
lectured upon, Wednesday evening, 
at the Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
before the Improvement Society. 
The large audience was very atten- 
tive. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


The 22nd of February will be ap- 
propriately commemorated at the 
Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind by two 
entertainments which will be given 
for the benefit of the kindergarten. 
Those who desire to share in the 
efiort which is to be made in this 
way to raise money for the kinder- 
garten fund may obtain tickets, at 
fifty cents each, either at the sales- 
room, No. 37 Avon Place, or at the 
door of the Institution. Willie 
Elizabeth Robin and Tommy 
Stringer will be present, and all who 
wish to see these interesting chil- 
dren at work will have an opportu- 
nity to doso. The exercise to be 
conducted by the girls will be given 
in the spacious museum of the Insti- 
tution at rr a. mM. Edith Thomas 
with her classmates and other girls 
will take part in a series of scenes 
representing the Dream of Fair 
Women. This play will be accom- 
panied with musical selections. At 
3 P. M.an entertainment befitting 
the day will be given by the boys, 
including both literary and musical 
selections. It is hoped that a 
large number of our citizens will aid 
the blind children to help their 
fellow sufferers. 








Have you perused the Amusing Anec 
dotes of the Sweet Family of na- 
tural bonesetters and physicians ? 
Now read what the newspapers 
say of them. No specialist in New 
England thus favored. Dr. Sweet's 
Sanitarium, 52 Union Park, Boston 
—Opinions of the Great Dailies of 
Boston. 


The great success attending the founding 
of a Sanitarium in Boston for the thorough 
treatment of the lame and infirm is what 
might be expected of an expert in bone and 
joint diseases like Dr. Sweet. The name of 
Sweet is synonymous of all that pertains to 
bone-setting, bone and joint diseases, de 
farmities, and diseases that puzzle all others, 
and his fame is as wide as civilization 
extends. How great a debt of gratitude the 
world owes to Dr. Sweet may be imperfectly 
estimated, wheu we reflect that he invented 
the present method of bonesetting (rotary 
motion), and thus saved millions of human 
beings from the barbarous, old-fashioned 
system of reducing a dislocated limb by pull 
ing it into place.— Boston Daily Herald. 


Quite a perfect little institution! Well 
officered and equipped, with many valuable 
aids to health, prominent among which is a 
well appointed gymnasium. Here may be 
found many of those rare and wonderful 
methods of treatment for lameness peculiar 
to members of the Sweet family of natural 
bonesetters, and which have given such 
world-wide renown to the name. For two 
hnndred and fifty-eight years this wonder 
fully gifted family has been known among 
us, and it may be said with great confidence 
that almost any case of lameness or difficult 
disease they lay their hands to,a cure or 
great help may be expecied.— Boston Sunday 
Globe. 


It needs only a brief survey of the multi 
tude of methods of treatment for the lame 
found at Dr. Sweet’s Sanitarium, No. 52 
Union Park Street, to convince one that the 
world wide reputation of the famous bone 
setter Sweet family, known for more than 
two centuries in New England for their won 
derful cures of lameness, is being most fully 
sustained by the present medical director of 
the above institution and representative of 
the inventors of the present methods of set 
ting’bones. Invalids from all sections of 
the country may be found here in various 
stages of recovery.—Aoston Daily Journa 


Dr. Sweet's Sanitarium and Medical Insti 
tute, s2 Union Park Street. While New 
England may boast of her numerous hos- 
pitals, benevolent and charitable institutions 
for the amelioration of human suffering, it 
may be said with truth that for the cure of 
difficult types of lameness but one exists, 
and that is Dr. Sweet’s Sanitarium above 
alluded to. Fully equipped with capable 
assistants, an elaborately appointed gymna- 
sium, where progressive exercise is adopted 
as a means of cure; rooms, en suite, ele- 
gantly furnished, and comfortable wards 
adjacent to operating rooms, table unsur 
passea, all unite to make it the most efficient 
and desirable resort for the lame east of 
New York. Dr. Sweet has founded an 
infirmary that adds an additional distinction 
to our list of public and private institutions. 
—Boston Evening Record, June 29, 1889. 


A MEDICAL INNOVATION.—VIsIT To Dr. 
SWEET’s MEDICAL INSTITUTE ON UNION 
PARK STREET. It was the good fortune of 
a newspaper man to visit yesterday Dr. 
Sweet's Sanitarium and Medical Institute at 
52 Union Park Street. He found there ele- 
gantly furnished rooms of all descriptions 
for use in Dr. Sweet’s large practice of a 
new treatment for the cure of difficult dis- 
eases of the human body, particularly of the 
bones and joints, by the famous “ Sweet” 
method. The gymnasium is the best in 
New England for the use of invalids suffer- 
ing from general debility or bone troubles 
Dr. Sweet is a member of the famous Sweet 
family of “ Natural Bonesetters"’ of Narra 
gansett. This fact alone makes the doctor's 
name familiar to many. Those who have 
profited by his almost magic treatment of 
difficult diseases testify to the wonderful 
healing power he uses. Great success from 
such a departure is reasonable and highly 
commendable Dr. Sweet has well-nigh 
accomplished his ideal object in the estab 
li-hment of a perfect sanitarium and medi- 
cal institute for the successful treatment of 
all diseases of the bones, joints, and nerves 
People suffering from these or similar com- 
plaints will find much relief and permanent 
cure in Dr. Sweet’s method of treatment.— 
Boston Traveller, June 29, 1889. 


Riches and honors, as accorded to np 
other medical man in New England, are 
showered upon Dr. Sweet, the people’s pop- 
ular physician and representative of the 
most wonderful family medical history the 
world has ever witnessed. Hundreds of 
newspaper compliments from the religious, 
secular, and literary press attest the above 
exalted opinion. 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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DUTCH MASTERS, OLD AND NEW.§ 


HE exhibition,at Chase’s, of work 
by Dutch painters calls atten- 
tion to a very strong modern school ; 
and while I do not intend to discuss 
the pictures there (for cannot the 
intelligent reader go there himself 
and spy out the land ?) I should like 
to say a few words about the men 
who compose this school. For they 
represent avery different tendency 
in art than do most of the other 
schools, and a very sound and 
healthy tendency at that. While the 
Academic French school has been 
sacrificing all qualities to form alone ; 
while the Spanish Italians have been 
painting dross and tinsel, producing 
1 sort of Brummagem art; while the 
English have too often sacrificed all 
other qualities to an hysterical false 
sentiment —-men like Israels, Mauve 
and Maris have been simply record- 
ing in downright sturdy fashion 
their impressions of nature. 

In the best sense of the word, the 
modern Dutch painters are imitators 
of their ancestors. That is to say, 
they don’t imitate their technique 
(for the modern men’s work israther 
loose, while the work of the old- 
timers was more dry and precise— 
perhaps Rembrandt should be cited 
as an exception); but they are 
greatly influenced by the simple 
choice of simple subjects which the 
old men showed ; by their direct way 
of seeing nature; by their interest 
in tone and color—an interest greater 
than for line. I excepted Rem- 
brandt from the ancestors who had 


not affected Israels ef a/ii in tech- 
nique. For J think Rembrandt’s in- 
fluence has been very strong on 


them; not only does his fondness 
for strong effects of light, and his 
preference for stout, warm tones of 
color affect them, but also his large, 
loose, ‘fat’ (as painters say ) way of 
handling paint. Some of Israels’s 
earlier work shows the influence of 
Rembrandt very strongly.though it is 
alittle ‘tighter’ in treatment than 
the master. But in his latest work 
he has out-Heroded Herod; indeed, 
some of it is almost too ‘carefully- 
careless.’ 

Beside Rembrandt, what a glorious 
company of other old ancestors do 
these Dutchmen have! Pieter de 
Hooch, of whom Fromentin said 
that, though he treated small sub- 
jects, the largeness and mastery of 
his workmanship would have en- 
titled him, had he chosen, to attempt 
the greatest subjects. Van der 
Meer of Delft, so long forgotten, 
now resuscitated, and thought by 
many artists to be first among the 
‘ittle masters; master as he is of all 
delicate harmonies, painter of cool 
yellows, of warm blues, of quiet reds. 
And Jerburg, almost the only one 
of painters who has combined ex- 
treme finish with absolute largeness 
and breadth ; whose little ten-inch 
portraits stand in light and air with 
almost the look of life which Velas- 
quez's men have. And Metsu, only 
alittle lower because these others 
were so high. 

I have no history of the modern 
Dutch school at hand; but I think 
it ls easy to see by their work that 
Israels and the rest—having dragged 
arg from the pseudo-classic 
8" into which, under the in- 
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fluence of David, the Dutch School 
had fallen—that Israels and the 
rest said to themselves, “Why not 
continue the traditions which have 
made the Dutch School in times past 
so glorious, and paint simply and 
unaffectedly the life, light and love 
we see about us? We will, in so far 
as is practicable, use the methods of 
our ancestors, and so try to perpetu- 
ate a national school.” 

No doubt they were also, especi- 
ally Israels and Mauve, affected by 
some of the great Fontainbleau 
men: Israels chiefly by Millet, 
Mauve by Corot; but I think the 
great, dominating, directing impulse 
came from the old Dutchmen. 

I very well recall the first sight I 
had of an Israels, or atleast of a very 
fine one. (I had seen water colors 
by him, and reproductions in French 
art papers which only made me 
more anxious to see his best.) It 
was rumored that a fine picture by 
him was being exhibited at the Met- 
ropolitan Art Museum in New York, 
and a party of young art students, 
of whom I was one, went up to see 
it. There were, I recall, two other 
very fine pictures in the same room 
which demanded of any picture the 
greatest qualities to enable it to hold 
its own with them, One was Dan- 
nat'’s Quattuor, with its _ listless 
singers in the darkened room, the 
light streaming from the broken 
green Venetian blinds over the 
black silk and red ribbons of the 
girl, over the dull white and black 
clothes of the men. The other pic- 
ture was Lerolles’s huge picture of 
the young girl in the organ loft, 
singing into the great empty white 
church. We had a violent discus- 
sion, in student fashion, as to which 
was the finer picture, in aim, in 
execution; which would live; and 
so on ad nauseam. Then we turned 
suddenly and saw the picture by 
Israels. Just a girl seated with 
knitting in her hand; but so finely 
seen, so largely executed, that I, for 
one, thought but little of the others 
after that. The colors were sober, 
the contrasts were quiet, the hand- 
ling, while sufficient, was unobtru- 
sive; it was hard to explain the 
charm of the thing. There it was, 
a bit out of life, but seen and trans- 
lated by a big man. 


The next taste I had of Dutch art 
was at a New York water color ex- 
hibition. The show was full of 
pretty gimcracks, which had better 
have been on the sides of raisin 
boxes, or illustrating the sheets of 
colored comic papers. Butin among 
all these were some three or four pic- 
tures of the simplest subjects, treated 
in the simplest way. One rubbed 
one’s eyes at finding these rough, 
almost brutal works among the 
satin textured, polite water colors. 
Everyone was asking everyone else 
“Have you seen those strange, 
strong things by the new man?” 
Then some one deciphered the name 
Kever upon them. Then somebody 
else, who spoke as one having 
authority, said that Kever was a 
Dutchman. And so it proved, and 
that he was by no means one of the 
stronger ofthatschool. But evenasec- 
ond-rate among them had been strong 
enough to show us Americans what 
strength, tone, and richness of color 
























The late Prof. 
Basil Manley, of the 
South. Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, ouis- 
ville, Ky_, says of the 
Aerial Medication : 
“7 can cordially 
recommend its use.” 
Write for a fac-simile 
of his letter. 

Rey. W. E. Penn, 
the noted evangelist 
of Eureka Springs, 
Ark., says: “I was 
cured of Catarrhal 
Deafness in 1886, by 
the use of the Aeria 
Medication, and it 
has proved to be a 
recommend this treatment 


cure. | 
wherever | go, and know of many cases of Catarrh 
and Lung trouble that have been cured by its use. 


permanent 


Rev. W. E. Penn. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and_prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, I will. for a short time, send 
medicine: for three months’ treatment free. Ad- 
dress, J. H. MOORE, M. D., Cincinnati, O 


might be gained in water colors by 
a man who saw largely and was not 
afraid to paint as largely as he saw. 
Not that he did much good ; for one 
may still see in those exhibitions 
plenty of nice satin-textured pictures, 
with people, houses, dogs, rocks and 
sky, all of the same first-class quality 
of satin. 

I was not lucky enough to see the 
exhibition at Chicago, where I am 
told the Dutch made a great show- 
ing; but I did-see the Exposition of 
’89 in France, where they also did 
themselves great credit. Perhaps 
Mauve was the man among them 
who there made the deepest impres- 
sion upon one, I recall an especial 
one of his, a cart and horse going 
along a road under the mellow yellow 
sunlight of Autumn. The picture 
was painted in rather dull tones, with 
no attempt to express light by broken 
color ; but so truly and subtly were 
the relations of tone and of color 
rendered, that the effect of sunlight 
was marvellously suggested. At this 
exposition, too, were fine pictures by 
Israels, the three Maris, and by New- 
huys. 

In the work of all these men, dif.- 
ferent and individual as they were in 
the smaller details, one saw the same 
underlying motive —the study of 
the relative values of tone. This 
was not done in the conscious, pre- 
cise way of certain of the French 
artists, like Gervex or Friant. The 
sequence of vaiues seems to be felt 
rather than seen; ‘unconscious 
values,’ as some critic called them. 
Then, too, the effort was to get, in 
their work, into the handling of it, 
something of that ‘fine careless rap- 
ture’ which must be in the best exe- 
cutor to make it superior to the 
rather careful, hesitating handling 
of second-class stuff. The colors 
were not gay, the paint was not put 
on with a ‘square touch,’ but every 
picture looked as if it had been 
thought out and done by an artist 
and not by a mechanic. 

Whether this school has more to 
give — whether it has a future —is 
hard to say. Mauve is dead; Israels 
is a very old man; and I think the 
three Maris are no longer young. 
Of the younger men, I know the 
work of Kever and Newhuys best. 
It is good, even though a trifle man- 
nereu in its maivefé. At all events, 
in this generation the Dutch have 
more than held their place as one of 
the artistic nations of the world. 
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Opinions of the Leading Dailies of 
New England. 

Dr. Sweet of 52 Union Park Boston, whose adver- 
tisement appears in another column, is well known in 
this city, where he has made some remarkable cures, 
and is kindly remembered by many now well people, 
who owe their recovery to his efforts. The fourth year 
of his Boston Sanitarium is now opening, and promises 
to be more successful than any previous year.---Daily 
American, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dr. Sweet's Sanitarium and Medical Institute at 52 
Union Park Boston, is largely patronized by those 
afflicted with difficult types of lameness and those suf- 
fering from bone troubles. Dr. O. P. Sweet, the direc- 
tor, is one of the famous Sweet family of ‘natural bone, 
setters.” He visits Lynn once a week, and is kept 
busy attending to the wants of those in our city who 
are afflicted. A number of printed testimonials attest 
the doctor's skill —-Zynn Daily Jtem. 

The name of the Sweet family of natural bonsetters 
of Rhode Island is familiar to all, and bears an envi- 
able reputation. It has remained, however, for the 
representative of the present generation, Dr. O, P, 
Sweet, to add the crowning laurel,in the form of a 
perfect sanitarium for the care of patients. The Sweet 
Sanitarium at 52 Union Park Boston, stands without &@ 
peer in the land.—//averAill Gazette, Sept. 24, 1890. 

Dr. Sweet's Sanitarium and Medical Institute at No 
52 Union Park, Boston, is constantly gaining in popu! 
lar favor. In fact, it has already gained a country. 
wide reputation for successful treatment of ailments of 
the limbs. The doctor has the most perfect private 
medical infirmary for the reception of the lame and in- 
firm in New England, and it may literally be said that 
after treatment at this finely equipped establishment 
by the skilled doctor, the lame man may leap like a 
hare. 

Dr. Sweet has a special giftas a natural bune sur” 
geon and physician. If any of our readers have di- 
seased limbs or any physical disorder, our advice is, 
consult Dr, Sweet at once. The doctor's great inven- 
tion of the rotary bonesetting method has already 
saved multitudes of human beings from the suffering 
incident to pulling a dislocated limb into place, which 
was the old-fashioned way. Dr. Sweet’s methods of 
treating diseases are proving a blessing to h 
Daily Bulletin, Haverhill, Mass. 

Dr. Sweet, so well known throughout New England, 
is making a flying visit to this city. Our readers should 
not fail to hear him.— 7 vey (NV. Y.) Daily Whig. 

The celebrated Dr. Sweet has arrived at the Fitch” 
burg Hotel. The morning trains brought invalids 
from all directions to consult him. 

Dr. Sweet, who has something to say to all on the 
fourth page today, is having a larger number of visi- 
tors atthe Fitchburg Hotel this week than ever before. 
The doctor has visited Fitchburg many times, and the 
fact that his patrons are constantly increasing prove 
his success.— Fitchburg Sentinel. 

The announcement of Dr. Sweet in another column 
deserves more than ordinary attention, representing, as 
he does, a century of inherited medical and surgical 
skill. His unsolicited testimonials are worthy of care- 
ful reading and credence.—Milford Journal, 
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Dr. Sweet, the famous Connecticut natural physi- 
cian, will deliver a free health lecture at Harmony 
Hall tonight, the second of a course to be delivered. 
The doctor enjoys a high reputation, and we have no 
doubt those who attend will receive sanitary hints none 
the less valuable because gratuitously imparted.— 
Troy (N. Y ) Daily Press. 


Dr. Preston Sweet gave an interesting lecture at Wil” 
ber’s Hall last night on “‘ Health Reform,” which was 
heard with gratification by a large audience. Dr. 
Sweet has a large and costly collection of paintings, 
physiological charts, diagrams, etc., which are most 
efficient aids in rendering his description vivid and 
easily understood. He is also an easy and fluent 
speaker, and seems thoroughly at home in the treat- 
ment of his favorite subject.— 7 anunton Daily Gazette 

The many friends of Dr. Sweet in Brockton, and the 
hundreds he has helped,—all his friends—will be glad 
to know that his Sanitarium at Boston is meeting the 
success it so well deserves. The high reputation of the 
Sweet family of natural bonesetters and physicians 
has been gained by over two hundred years of success- 
ful medical and surgical practice; and those beari 
the name today are fully upholding the great record, 
of the = for curing the ills the flesh is heir to.— 
Daily Gazette (Brockton). 


Dr. Sweet, the natural ghycition and bonesetter, has 
arrived in this city and will at the American House 
today and tomorrow. The fame of the Sweet methods 
of healing, which is used only by the Sweet family, 
reaches every part ofthis great country. Moreover, 
the Sweet prs known here and also in Boston as 
a family of reliable and successful practitioners.—Daély 
Evening Mail (Fitchburg, Mass.). 


The Boston papers, speaking from observation of 
Dr. Sweet’s Sanitarium, give it many notices of praise. 
The Sweet family is one that has been known for years, 
and Dr. O. P. Sweet, who is making regular visits to 
this city, is a member of the family. y derived the 
title of ‘‘ Natural Bonesetter ” —! the remarkable 
cures performed by them. During the recent visit of 
Dr. Sweet to this a he has treated many and is thus 
keeping up the family record in a satisfactory man- 
ner.—Lowell Daily Courier, June 25, 1890. 


The three portraits of the Drs. Sweet,father, son, and 
grandson, published in our columns, are familar to our 
readers, as they are in eg all parts of New Eng- 
land. It will be well fur all persons interested in the 
cure of diseases, especially in surgical cases, to visit 
and inspect their Sanitarium at 52 Union Park, Boston; 
meantime, those who cannot conveniently do so will 
be glad to know that they may consult one of these cele- 
brated doctors at the American House today and tomor- 
row,and they intend to make occasional visits to Lowell. 
From the opinions of the Boston press, it would seem 
that there can be no question as to their skill and success 
in medicine and surgery. Dr. Sweet will be found an 
affable gentleman, and we hear that he tells people at 
once when he cannot help them.—Lowell Morning 
Times. 


Few, if any other persons or institutions in New 
England are so widely and favorably known as the 
Sweet family of bonesetters, and thei: Medical Insti- 
fute or Sanitarium at No. 52 Union Park, Boston. 
Dr. O. Preston Sweet, member of this noted family, is 
in charge of the infirmary at the above-nametl number, 
where Coats of lame and infirm people from all sections 
of the country are constantly seeking and obtaining re- 
lief, and his methods of treatment are as scientific and 
sensible, as they are successful.—Lynn Dasly Bee. 
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WRU 
TILES AND |MOSAICS. 


ILING, enameled bricks and mo 
saics for floors, walls and 
ings have been growing steadily in 
public favor for the past few years. 
May they continue to do so, as the 
hygienic value oftheir non-absorbent, 
washable surface cannot be 
highly recommended. 

The mosaic work in all its branches 
is the has attained the 
greatest popularity. One firm in 
Boston which employed but four 
men and two boys in this depart 
ment when the demand first arose, 
now finds steady use for over sixty 
men. This shows a most wonderful 
increase, as the gain has been made 
inside of two years. 

Tiling for floors has shown a de 
cided falling off, and mosaics have 
had the marked preference. For a 
kitchen, however, there tile not 
to be surpassed for its practicability 
in every way. ‘lake a red, 
under glaze tile, and you 
clean, warm-looking floor, 
durable than mosaic. It 
looks clean but it is clean. 

Glass mosaic is a medium through 
which very beautiful work can be 
accomplished in decorative art, as 
one room in the Adams House can 
show. Onthe chimney piece, over 
two capacious fire places where the 
huge grates hold seemingly live coals 
lacking the ashes on the brick 
hearth, there is wrought outin a 
symphony of color and goodly pro- 
portions, an interpretation of the 
Spirit ot Flame and the Four 
Winds. In the centre, the Spirit of 
Flame is crouching, a lighted 
torch in either hand borne down 
toward the fire beneath, from which 
in turn the flames seem leaping up- 
wards and enveloping his beautifully 
poised figure. The Wind Spirits, 
half hidden in their breeze-tossed 
locks of hair mid flying clouds, blow 
their breath from pouting lips, add- 
ing force to the flames. 

The two principal colors in the 
scheme are a rosy wine color and 
a cerulean blue. Incidentally there 
are a greenish gray and a soft sepia. 
These colors, and not a tone more, 
are effectively carried throughout 
the decoration of the room. All are 
brought out in the conventional ara- 
besque design of the dado, also in 
glass mosaic, above the tile panel- 
ing or wainscoting, which latter is 
of the brown or sepia tint. The 
stained glass used is mainly of a 
dull gray effect, though brightened 
by soft touches of color here and 
there. 

The ceiling and supports of the 
room are carved oak beams. The 
entire conception is charming, and the 
only fault tobe found is with the 
height of the apartment. It 
crowded down on one too much, 
and the general effect would have 
had an’ added touch of grace and 
dignity had the ceiling been lifted 
a foot. 
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FLORAL EMBLEMS. 


HE Floral Emblem Society met 

Monday, Jan. 28, in the 
sg and 60 Pierce Build 
with the Misses 


studios, 
ing, Copley Square, 
Durgin. 

The Massachusetts committee be- 


lieve that the movement towards 
selecting a state or a national em 


blem should be made 
tion and an educational movement 
The plan issued by the national 
chairman calls for floral demonstra- 
tions on successive Independence 
Days, in the various cities, towns 
and hamlets of each state; thereby 
to awaken an interest in the subject 
and secure national choice, from the 
whole people, when the question 
shall be put to vote, as it seems 
likely to be somewhere in the future. 

One of the prettiest and most elo 
quent demonstrations of last year’s 
celebrations was that given at Win- 
throp, Mass., last Fourth of July, 
when the boats and dex 
orated with flowers, made a pageant 
in the bay. 

The meeting held on Monday was 
addressed by Miss Carrie Harrison, 
Ex-Asst. Curator of the  botanica! 
division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C. Miss 
Harrison is high authority on the 
Hora of the United States, and her 
paper was a rich treat. 

A committee was appointed to 
consult and present plans for the 
coming Fourth of July demonstra- 
tion, at the next meeting, which will 
be held March 11. The plans will 
be open for discussion and decision. 
The Committee are: Mr. John S. 
Clark, Boston; Miss Anna R. Tal- 
bot, Lowell; Mr William Wood, Win- 
throp; Mrs. J. Sewall Reed, Dor- 
chester; Mrs. J. G. Pinkham, Lynn; 
Mrs. Ella A. Bigelow, Marlboro; 
Mrs. E. M. Sprague of Malden; Mrs. 
Gilmore of North Easton; Mrs. 
Kingsley of Somerville ; Miss Sophia 
G. Hayden of Jamaica Plain. 

The work of this society includes 
the study of the flora of the State 
and of the United States. It has 
one object in view, which is to create 
in all parts of the state, among old 
and young, such an interest that, 
when the question comes before the 
public for declaring the choice fora 
flower as an emblem, intelligence 
and sentiment may decide _ the 
choice. 

Anyone interested in the nam- 
ing of a state or a_ national 
flower may become a member of the 
society, membership being obtained 
upon the presentation of name by a 
member and the payment of a fee of 
fifty cents to the Society. Miss 
Sophia G. Hayden, Forest Hills St., 
Jamaica Plain, is Secretary, and Mr. 
John S. Clark, 646 Washington St., 
is Treasurer. 

Co-workers are wanted in 
county who shall assist the State 
Chairman in furthering the aims 
of the Society and take charge 


a home ques 


canoes, 


each 











of the of the work in. his or 
her county. Presentation of names 
of floral candidates, their claims 


from a sentimental or utilitarian 
point of view, and other suggestions 
in regard to the subject, may be sent 
to Mis. A. Maynard Richardson, 185 
Summer St., Boston, Chairman of the 
National Floral Emblem Society of 
Massa husetts. 


WHY WOMEN’S DRESS IS UGLY. 
OMEN might dress artistically, 
but they are too much given to 
following the modes which are deter- 
mined by men on a merely commer- 
cial the principle being to 
change as often as possible, so as to 
create a demand for new goods. 
This is excused on the ground that 
it furnishes employment, but the 
principle is wrong just the same. 
Chere are people, and they excel 
us immeasurably in the production 
of stuffs and in artistic who 
never change the style of their cos- 
tume. 

There are a few things I make war 
on. ‘The wall around the neck, de- 
stroying its beauty and symmetry, is 
one. ‘The long waist and short skirt 
form another; and the toothpick 
shoes are simply diabolical. The 
human foot is naturally an object of 
beauty, but the shoe that hides it is 
ugly, and needlessly so. The basque 
is another thing that can never be 
made artistic. All radiation in a 
costume should be as near the shoul- 
ders as possible. K. S. BALL. 


basis, 


dress, 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


NTERIOR decoration for homes 
is a study of the hour and has 
been found to be a paying business 
by numerous bright, talented women 
who have gone into it. Two good 
examples of what one can do at it is 
found in the case of Elizabeth Shel- 
don and Grace Temple, both gradu- 
ates of the Boston Art Museum 
School. They have their studios in 
Washington, D. C. Their artistic 
skill and mechanical knowledge have 
won them the confidence and patron- 
age of a large clienté/e in that city. 
Miss Sheldon’s work was already 
well known in New Haven, her home, 
but she sought new and larger fields 
to conquer and is already achieving 
the success she well deserves. 


RELATION OF THE NEW COLLEGE TO 
HOME. 


” [ understand the fundamental! 

ideas of the new College aright, 
they are to prepare and qualify 
students to be Nature’s own helpers 
and handmaids. To demonstrate to 
the students, and to the world at 
large with its suffering multitudes, 
how the bodily powers may be re- 
stored to their equilibrium when 
unbalanced. To point out and eluci- 
date the efficacy of right living 
towards right being, according to 
Nature’s immutable laws. To de- 
velop a perfect body, always towards 
the perfect growth of the soul. 

The broad base of the College 
work admits of as many chairs on 
theories and principles as can be 
demonstrated by practical experi- 
ence, and the outcome of sound 
logical reasoning in harmony and in 
conjunction with the laws of Nature. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St., 
Near West, 


ONLY OFFICE. 


ICE CREAM AND } For Families, Weddings, 

SHERBERTS. Fairs, Parties, Etc., 
Delivered free to all parts of City, Highlands and 
Brookline. Delivery made Sundays. 


Boston. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


M Unlike the Dutch Proce Process, no Alka- 
mee a, eter Chemicals or Dyes are 











any of their preperstions 
Their delicious BREAKE AST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOSTON 
CONDENSED MILK CO.’S 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


is the best known food for infants 
Best article in the world for a 
cup of coffee. 


Delivered three times per week in B 


; 
i 


Send for Sample 


Office, 2 1-2 Park Sq., Boston. 


> oe. 


Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs’ 
ENCLISH 


JAM 





Per Jar. Per Doz. 
Raspberry, 
strawberry, | 90.00 $250 
Black C t, 
spice, SO 225 


Raspberry & Currant, \ 
Blackberry, 

Red Currant, 
Gooseberry, 

Green Gage, 
Damson, 

Plum, 


Orange Marmalade, [5 |,75 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


5. §, PIERCE CO, 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF, 


COOLIDGE’S CORNER, Brookline. 


THOMAS & CO. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty 


[8 2.00 


Boston. 


OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 

VAR ON HIGH THEATRE HATS 
YOSTON is waking up to action 
common sense, common 
teness and common justice. The 
Wintergreen Club of Boston has 
scsed a vote, or made a vow, to 
on the big hat in theatres, 

rt halls and lecture rooms 
sume churches are included. 


Not only upon the big hat, but upon 
vs, and pompom excres 

ind fluffy stick-ups, which 

equally in the way of rear be 
s—those who have as good a 


LO see 





ere 15 oO bdeé seen as the 

‘ oO} ruc n 
( ide has begun in othe 
ind so far as the doors 
Legislatures, asking for laws of 
tection Che Wintergreen lub 
in business also. The Club is 


ymposed of the presidents oft many 


ubs, or of officers high in state. The 
members must all be over a certain 
ize. Therefore we may be sure that 
they have reached their years of 
discretion They have a _ regular 
et free from the flighty girls, over 
ym they preside in their several 

isibiiitie 
Me One of their customs is to bring, 
. é estion, and drop it in 
i hich in course of time 1s well 
5 iken. and then one question slip 


riven out as the 


We 


rawn forth, and 
of the atternoon. 


( imagine 
Mother 


President who wrote the 
iestion, ‘Shall we tolerate the big 
id dressings, which obstruct the 
stage?’ needed the debate to wax 
strong, to help her to influence her 
many club members” and_ their 
friends. No doubt what one needs, 
ill need: for fashion is inexorable, 
ind big hats— bows, eight inches 

ng, widening out each way, and 


sticking up as many inches higher 
are as plentiful as flies in preserve 
time, and just as ugly. 

It is such a pretty custom to wear 
2 Spanish scarf, or a dainty ‘facina- 


tor’ if one is fearful of drafts, and so 
much more to the nak than the 
vly rims of rolled velvets, which to 

ide becoming have a big rose 


side, and 
to cover the most interesting 
ts of the scene. 
Why not follow the example of the 
Lassell girls? It is said that when- 
hey attend a public entertain- 
their head covering is re- 


ed. 


inch of flowers on one 


sure 


+ 


to this 
Wintergreen Club 


movement of 
Weall know 


\ll success 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
M \. Livermore, Mrs. Micah 
ind others like them start to 
hing, they will do it, and we 
this step will be only one of 
y to follow on Rational Dress 

es RA. hm 


IFS AND ANDS. 
te K homespun, through its great 
\’ adaptability, is coming more 
I re into everyday At its 
roduction a few years ago 
ddity of appearance in texture 
was greatly against it, but this 


use. 


Winter season, with its rough tex- 
‘ured cloth and multiplicity of 


ties, has given this individual 
Material a good chance to measure 
its capabilites under the same cir- 





claimants 
dressweéarers’ 


the other 
for dressmakers’ and 


cumstances as 


attention. As all may not under- 
stand fully just what silk homespun 
is, it may be stated briefly that the 


rough ends of raw silk are 
used in its manufacture, and these 
This cloth may be of the 
light weight or the heavy. 


what are 


alone. 


.* is especially 
suits, for the 
which the writer 


adapted to cycle 
following , 
has tested 
material, 
admirable 
and cold, and when riding in 
the summer 
an overcast day when 


reasons, 
for her 
being of pure 
non-conductor 


self lhe 
silk, is an 
of heat 
the rays of sun, or on 
a damp wind 
surprised to find 


’s tem 


prevails, one is 
and normal 


remains. 


how equable 
perature 

That it is 
following 


one 


dust 
reason 


proof is for the 
The fibre of raw 
silk when seen under the microscope 
is shown such a smooth 
finish that a finely polished needle 
placed beside it under the same 
microscope is as rough as an emery 
incomparison. Every fibre in 
cloth, being of this repell 


to be of 


stone 


the then, 


ant surface, will admit of no clinging 
particles of dust, much less hold it 
for accumulation : and, unlike 


woolen cloths, it 


pl ice for 


otfers no lodging 
astly, it is 
not 


house to 


microbes. ¥ 
does 
dve 


and 
sent to the 
be freshened up. 


perfectly washable 


need to be 


N' \W, having made all these re 

marks in favor of the cloth 
from one point of view, do not 
imagine that its uses stop there; for 
instance, shoes made from it are 
more durable and warmer than 
other cloth top boots. And the 


amount of comfort to be gotten out 
of a top-coat of the heavier quality 


is hardly to be imagined. House 
gowns, also, in any of the desired 
shades, are so comfortable when 


made of homespun. 


FoR a more dressy affair, take 
this one which has just been 
finished by a dressmaker of taste. 
The gown for the most part was 
made of brown homespun ; the skirt 
a full godet, stiffly interlined and 
perfectly plain, of course. The 
bodice was of the same, combined 
with heavy faille; a satin figured 
silk of the same shade of brown with 
tiny pink dresden roses in the inter- 
sections of satin cross markings. 
This was used in the sleeves, which 
were very ample (also of course), 
and the fancy collar and full vest ; 
the homespun turning back in revers 
from the vest, unfinished except for 
the light brown band of the selvedge. 
This was quite a unique point in the 
costume and was. still further 
carried out by rosettes of the home- 
spun on either shoulder and at the 
waist point in front; also with the 
selvedge in evidence, which, being 
rather broad, gave a very pretty 
effect. 


HERE is so much of this accor- 
dion-pleated gauze shown 
everywhere now that one is rather 
tired of it, but nevertheless an even- 
ing waist in which it played an im- 
portant part was very pretty. The 
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whole bodice was of the gauze, cut 


square; short puffed sleeves of 
verglas silk; sleeves and_ bodice 


trimmed with bands of blue velvet 
ribbon wrought with silver. 


ERE is one bride’s taste in wed- 
ding gowns. Or if you choose 

to say that it is not her taste but 
the modiste’s, we will let it pass, but 
must still hold the private opinion 
that it was her taste—that is, the 
bride’s—as she happens to be a very 
determined young woman with de- 


cided ideas of her own and gener- 
ally accustomed to having her own 
way. ‘The gown was of richest 


white satin, cut (almost 
tailor made), with trimming of sable 


severely 


tail and diamond buttons The 
bonnet, a sweet confection, was 
edged with sable tail, while white 
dove wings spread from a bunch of 
violets in the centre, which rested 
on the wavy parting in her glossy 
hair. H. MAR. 

Mrs. H. Peabody Flagg will give 


an artists’ dance in Pierce Hall on 
Wednesday, Feb. 27. 

Mr. Arthur Little will give his 
second dance this evening at his 


Raleigh street home, in honor of his 
neice, Laura Revere Little of Brook- 
line. 

New York set the example and 
now Boston is to have a loan exhibi- 
tion in March, It will be a ‘ Fair 
Women’ show —a collection of por 
traits only. Mrs. John L. Gardner 
is having her portrait painted in 


Rome by Zorn and it will doubtless 
be among the collection here. Mr. 
Holker Abbott, Mr. I.M. Gaugengig], 
Mr. R. C. Tarbell, Mr. Ross Turner, 
Mr. ‘IT. J. Coolidge and Mr. F. P. 
Vinton will constitute the jury. The 
proceeds will go for a worthy char- 
ity. 

The engagement is announced of 
Miss Jessie Laurence, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George K. Laurence 


of Commonwealth avenue, and Mr. 
Horace R. Raynor. The wedding 
will take place after Easter, on the 


return of Mr. Raynor from abroad. 
Monday, Feb. 18, Mrs. George 
Duncan will give a dance at her 


residence, 8 Gloucester street. 

Miss Jennie M. Blake, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George F. Blake, 
Commonwealth avenue, announces 
her engagement to Mr. Arthur S. 
Johnson. 

Mrs, Erving Winslow is arranging 
for a performance of Twelfth Night 
by her pupils. 

Miss Sarah C. 


196 


Barnes, daughter of 


the late Col. Isaac Barnes, announces . 


her engagement to Mr. Arthur C, 


Hawes of New Bedford. 


It was pleasant news to the many 
friends of Mrs. Dr. Sutherland 
(‘Dorothy Lundt’) when the an- 
nouncement was made last week of 
the prospects of complete recovery 
of that bright woman, who has been 
sadly missed in many circles, par- 
ticularly the home circle. 

The Winter Tennis Club of New- 
ton have sent out invitations for an 
an assembly to be held at Bray’s 
Hall, Newton Centre, Monday, Feb. 
26. The matrons are such well 
known society ladies as Mrs. Harry 
L. Ayer, Mrs. Henry Brooks, Mrs. 
Adams D. Claflin, Mrs. William J. 
Follett, Miss Louis K. Harlow and 
Mrs. Harry W. Mason. 

Tuesday, Feburary 19, the last 
subscription dance of the season will 
take place in Pierce Hall, with Mr. 
Samuel Hooper Hooper as leader. 
On the following evening, the third 


It 


of the ‘small and enctian? See » the 
young set will be given in Copley 
Hall, which will be especially deco- 
rated by Mr. John C, Abbott. 


Friday night the walls of Grund- 
mann. studios will ring with merri- 
ment when the Carnival Ball will 
call out an immense gathering of the 
‘400’ in fancy dress, all to help 
along the Boston Art Students’ Asso- 
ciation. Among the many patron- 
esses are Mrs. Moses Williams; Mrs. 
Samuel Eliot; Mrs. Roger Wolcott ; 
Mrs. A. L. Mason; Mrs. George 
von L. Meyer; Mrs. Arthur Carey ; 
Mrs, Charles Sargent ; Mrs. Fred S. 
Whitwell; Mrs. E. G. Loring; Mrs. 
Robert G. Shaw; Mrs. William P. 
Fay; Mrs. Arthur Amory; Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears. 


DRESS 
REFORMERS ! 


ARE 
YOU 
HONEST ? 


Are you sincere in your 
) protestations of a desire for 
rational dress? If so, I in- 
vite you to call, that we may consult together 
in regard toa proper substitute for prevailing 
dress. Don’t for pity’s sake ask the dear 
women to give up their present dress until 
you have provided a more fitting substitute. 

We have enrolled in New England within 
the last three years over ten thousand 
women all deeply interested in the matter of 
proper dress; would you have them with 
you ? 

Come and let us reason together. 

Dress Cutting School, 


NATIONAL GARMENT CUTTER CO., 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


DRESS 





To your Own Notion is our Notion. Tell 
us what Von Want and we will cut or make it for you, 
or teach you how to do it. 


Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A_ special 
gentle process, ap sroved by physicians, absolute- 
ly sure. Consu tation or correspondence cor. 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 
“}- Prevents Appendicitis ! 


Constipation is one of the chief causes 
of this dreadful disease. 


BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 
CONSTIPATION 


Unlike pills it causes 
NO GRIPING 


or irritation of the intestines. 


and regulates the bowels. 
absolutely 


— 50 cents per bottle of 50 duses —— 
Every retail druggist in New Englang 
sells it. 
All Boston Wholesalers supply it. a 
(Show your druggist this ad ) 


COAL GAS ,, 
SEWER GAS 


May be the cause of your sick head- 
ache, or of your continued ill health, 

These gases may be in your house 
and you not bé aware of it; having 
become accustomed to their presence, 

You have ‘ doctored ” for all sorts 
of supposed diseases but have left 
the cause of disease untouched. 

Pure air is cheaper than medicine 
and easier to take! 

Have your stove and furnace pipes 
repaired and stop coal gas / 

Have your bath rooms and closets 
ventilated and stop sewer gas / 


J. HORACE BROWN, 6 Province Court. 
Stove and Furnace Work. 
Specialist in all Kinds of Ventilating. 
~ AGENTS $75 A WEEK 


using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themod- 











all metal 
agents; di 


nods ; ; fine outfits for 
rent sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy: uo 
ene no limit to plating 
great money mak r. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk } No. ‘16, “Columbus, Ohio. 
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HE city of Boston has spent or 
will have spent the best half of 
five million dollars on a show-palace 
for books, Lions by St. Gaudens, 
Legends of the Holy Grail by Abbey, 
decorative panels by Puvis de Cha- 
vennes, costly marbles, sculptures 
and carvings have been lavished on 
the new Public Library. 

I, for one, could have wished that 
the new Library had been a building 
for utility only or mainly : — decora- 
tion and interior subordinate to the 
public needs of study, enjoyment 
and distribution of books; a little 
more centrally located; with many 
small reading-rooms instead of one 
great assemblage-chamber like the 
new Bates Hall; that the two mil- 
lions, above and beyond what such 
a working library would have cost, 
could have been spent on a palace 
of music on Copley Square; an 
Opera House second to none in the 
world, with smaller halls for recitals 
and chamber music. On such a 
building Art might judiciously lavish 
every resource of genius. One who 
reads wants no distraction; sight- 
seers in a library are an _ imperti- 
nence. But in such a palace of 
music as I have in mind, painting 
and sculpture could vie with each 
other to lift the popular taste. 

Our present Music Hall, bare and 
forlorn, draughty and ill-ventilated, 
dingy and dark, in itself takes away 
much from the pleasure of music. A 
symphony programme in the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia and 
the same here are very different; a 
difference of environment. There is 
an exhilaration in going to a beauti- 
ful room to hear fine music. Here 
‘dress’ is wasted; there,a brilliantly 
habited audience adds its éclat to 
success. 

Few people are aware of the large 
amount of money which Boston’s 
repute as a musical centre attracts to 
the city. In this respect it would be 
a paying investment to endow the 
Conservatories. Still better would 
it pay to justify Boston’s repute. As 
it is, we deceive ourselves and de- 
ceive others; We are nota musical 
city. We are veneered, not solid. A 


German city of equal size and less. 


pretentions would havea good opera 
for a steady diet, instead of annual 
debauch and gorge of a fortnight or 
week of it! A city of a sixth of the 
size of Boston would have an organ 
worthy of the name! Think of an 
oratorio like The Messiah or Israel 
in Egypt given by such a society as 
the Handel and Haydn with an Ital- 
ian hand-organ for its support! For 
that absurb little beast of an organ 
‘flocking alone by itself’ in the 
south-east upper corner of Music 
Hall is not much better and cer- 
tainly not more tuneful than the 
average Dago-ground crank-box that 
desolates our suburbs. 

Speaking of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, it is a pleasure to 
quote Mr. Watkin Mills’s words re- 
garding it. 

Referring to the Messiah he said : 
‘“‘T consider it second to none in the 
United States. I haven’t heard 
finer singing in the United States or 
Canada. ‘The chorus singing was 
of a high order throughout and I was 
much impressed by it. Then you 


. 
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have a magnificent hall. It is a fine 
hall for sound, The conductor is a 
very able man. I couldn’t wish to 
sing to a better accompaniment. 
The way they played for me, espec- 
ially in ‘Why do the nations,’ was 
perfection. The tone of the strings 
is wonderfully good.” 

Mr. Mills was the solvist in con- 
junction with Mr, Ysaye last Satur- 
day afternoon. Mr. Lachaume was 
stalled in a snow-drift somewhere 
near Manayunk, Bryn Mawr, or that 
vicinity. Mr. Emil Mollenhauer 
took the pianist’s place; the under- 
study deserves congratulations. The 
concert .began nearly half an hour 
late, and Mr. Ysaye’s selections were 
all changed to suit changed condi- 
tions. But the great violinist was 
bound to conquer an audience some- 
what chilled by preliminary stagna- 
tion. He played concertosby Vieux- 
temps and Spohr, and Vieuxtemps’s 
Suite, and the Prize Song from Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger; and, unaccom- 
panied, a Bach prelude and fugue in 
which he displayed his mastery of 
the violin to the utmost advantage. 
It was beyond hyperbole beautiful 
in technique, shading, expression. 

Mr. Mills sang Handel’s O Rud- 
dier than the Cherry magnificently : 
his enunciation is perfect. But many 
better renderings of Schubert's Er! 
King have we heard—and, ye Gods ! 
what a translation! The same may 
be said of Bohm’s Stil wie die Nacht : 
it was a-bohm-inable. 


* Still as the night, deep as the Sea 
Should, love, thy love aye be!” 


Mr. Mills was not quite certain 
whether his Love was an A. B. but 
finallysettled down on I. B. All the 
same, his singing was much liked 
and he was several times recalled. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting’s Second 
Chamber Concert took place on 
Tuesday evening. The programme 
consisted of Brahms’s trioin B major, 
E. Schuett’s quartet in F, and piano 
pieces by Brahms and the pianist 
himself. He was assisted by the 
Kneisel Quartet. 


Mr. Tucker gave a _piano-forte 
recital last evening at Bumstead 
Hall, with an interesting and varied 
programme from Chopin, Liszt, 
Schumann, Scarlatti, Dvorak, Rubin- 
stein and Brahms. 


Miss Orvis’s second series of 
Young People’s Concerts begins this 
forenoon at eleven o’clock at Chick- 
ering Hall. Mr. Foote will be the 
pianist, and Miss Harriet Whittier 
will sing. Among her selections will be 
one from Mr. Ernest Osgood Hiler’s 
Ten Songs for Children (Cloud, Field 
and Flower,) Mr. Hiler, who lives at 
Jamaica Plain is a recent Harvard 
graduate who took the highest 
honors and made a specially brilliant 
record for himself in his musical 
studies. These ten songs show re- 
markable ability and originality and 
deserve to be very popular. 


Mr. César Thomson will give his 
only Boston recital next Tuesday 
afternoon at Music Hall: his pro- 
gramme is: First movement of the 
concert in D minor, Bruch; Polo- 
naise, Wienianski; Sonata Trille du 
Diable, Tartini; Adagio, Ries; 
Passacaglia ( after a theme by Han- 


JOHN HANCOCK 
INSURANCE (COMPANY, 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF BOSTON. 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


ROLAND ©. LAMB, SECRETARY. 


WILLIAM S. SMITH, ACTuaRy 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE, 
FOR 1895. 





BOSTON, February tst, 1895 


Zo the Policy Holders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. : 


The undersigned, having been elected a Committee to audit the books and accounts 
of the Company for the fiscal year ending December 31st, 1894, beg to report as follows: 
1. We have examined and checked off the stocks, bonds and mortgages belonging to 


the Company. 
2. We have verified the cash balance 


3. We have examined and checked off the premium notes, and have made such an 
examination of the books and papers kept in the office of the Secretary of the Company, 


that we feel warranted in reporting the following as a true and accurate statement of the 
condition of the Company upon the date named above,to the best of our knowledge 


and belief. 


ASSETS 


Loans on Mortgages, 

Loans on Collateral and Company’s Policies, 
Cost Value of Real Estate, 

Value of Bonds and Stocks, 

Premium Notes on Policies in force, 

Interest and Rents due and accrued, 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, 

Cash in Company's Office and Banks, 
Agents’ Balances, Printing Plant, etc. 


Market Value of Stocks and Bonds above books ait 


$1,786,669.12 
220, 410.00 
1,278,097.81 
2,880, 302. 37 
7 5»379-26 
128,768.05 
125,173.45 

17 3,292.22 
15,927.73 
5,162.48 





$6,689,182.49 


LIABILITIES 


Death Claims in process of adjustment, 
Premiums paid in advance, et 

Special Dividend Reserve, 

Unpaid Dividends, . 


Premium Reserve as computed by bested Dept. of Massachusetts, 


Surplus, 


$33,129.01 
635,774.51 
100,000. 
17,007.37 
5,897 834.0 
$72,437 -61 


$6,689, 182.49 


We feel amply justified in expressing the opinion that the Company is conaucted with 
a high order of integrity and ability, and that the interests of the Policy Holders are 


carefully guarded and secured. 


We congratulate our fellow Policy Holders upon the fact 


that, notwithstanding the financial depressson through which the country has been passing, 
the Outstanding Insurance, the Ledger Assets, and the Premium Income have amply 
increased during the past year, and at the same time the Surplus Account shows the 


handsome gain of $78,405.90. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK H. MONKS, 
WALTER THACHER WINSLOW f Auditors 
ABBOTT COFFIN, 


The Company’s statement filed with the Insurance Department shows 


New Insurance written during 1894, $40,046,617.00. 


INCREASE IN LEDGER ASSETS DURING 1894, 


INCREASE IN GROSS ASSETS DURING 15894, 
INCREASE IN INCOME IN 1894, 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING INSURANCE DURING 1894, 


$871.487.21 
891,294.66 
442,891.75 
13, 187,453.00 


Send for a copy of the Insurance Commissioner's Examination, just completed. 





del), Thomson ; 
mesta, Paganini. 


Mrs. Eléne Eaton’s postponed 
vocal recital will take place Monday 
evening, February 18, at Chicker- 
ing Hall. 

Grand Opera will beginat Mechan- 
ics Building on Monday, February 
25. The opening opera will prob- 
ably be Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, 
with a cast as follows: Valentine, 
Mme. Nordica; Urbano, Mme. Scal- 
chi; Dama d’Onore, Mlle. Bauer- 
meister, and Margherita di Valaois, 
Mme. Melba; Raoul di Nangis, M. 
Jean de Reszke; Marcello, M. Ed. 
de Reszke; Conte di San Bris, M. 
Plancon; Huguenot Soldier, Sig. 
Vanni; Tavannes, Sig. Rinaldini; 
De Retz, Sig. Viviani; Maurevert, 
Sig. de Vaschetti; De Cosse, Sig. 
Vanni, and Conte di Nevers, M. 
Maurel; premiere danseuse, Mlle. 
Ciuri; Conductor, Sig. Bovignani. 

The De Wolf Hopper Company 


Fantasie, Non piu 


will be succeeded at the Tremont 
Theatre by the Bostonians with their 
greatest success— Prince Ananias. 


TEMPTING LOVLINESS, 


and a bewitching charm. hovers about the 
woman possessing a full, round figure and a 
soft, smooth skin. Angier’s Petroleum Emul- 
sion, the Food-Medicine, makes flesh, re- 
moves disease, and in place of a faded, worn 
look gives a soft brilliancy to the skin. It 
has been aptly called the “Internal Cosmetic.” 

Our illustrated book, “ Beauty,” sent to 
anybody on receipt of a stamp. 

Angier Chemical Co., Back Bay, Boston. 





STATE or Onto, City oF ToLepo, 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. Cuengsy makes oath that ay is the senior 

rtner of the firm of F. Cueney & Co., doing 

usiness in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every ease ot 
CaTarru that cannot be cured by the use of Hav 


Catarru Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


{ seat, } A. W. GLEASON, 


Notary Publu 
am s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
on the blood yg bas mucous surfaces of the syste™ 
, Fn ers o 
E. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
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WEDNESDAY 


AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. 


Sheridan 


KKM DDD 


\M one of those to whom Mr. De 
| Wolf Hopper is laugh-provoking, 
no matter what he does. But he is 
less amusing in his present manifes- 
tation than usual. Though I hate to 
say it, Dr. Syntax is a sorry mixture 
of School and a lot less good. What- 
ever interest there is to it is derived 
from School, so far as plot goes; and 
the rest—well, Mr. Hopper is obliged 
to clown to make fun for the rest. 
\nd since the clowning is gratuitous, 
and not at all induced or inspired by 
the circumstances of the—what shal. 
we call it ‘comic opera’ to quote 
the programme —one cannot laugh 
with a free heart, though Mr. Hopper 
per seis funny, and laugh you will. 

You must ‘not overlook the elab- 
wrateness of the setting. because you 
miss Amazon marches and transforma- 
tions. The sets are really very 
heavy and varied, and the wood 
scene of the first act is beautiful with 
the low sunlight dappled and copper 
colored through the bronze foliage, 
and stray leaves falling now and 
then. 

There are no babies in the piece, 
and to my mind Mr. Hopper is never 
so adorably funny as when his big- 
ness is set off by a lot of children 
about him— you remember Wang ; 
but then Mrs. Hopper is hardly big- 
ger than a baby after all, and just 
about as pretty, too. Miss Walt- 
sings delightfully, and the 
only bit of music to speak of in the 
piece is the duet between herself and 
Mr. Stanley. Miss Goldwaite as 
the stuttering girl gives a genuine 
bit of characterization, looks charm- 
ing and sings well, too, into the 
bargain. 

It seems odd to have to welcome 
Mr, Cyril Scott in comic opera. A 
few years ago he was doing the law- 
yer in Mr. Mansfield’s Prince Karl, 
Later he has done some excellent 
work with Mr. Frohman’s organiza- 
tions; and now—ah me ! —he is tip- 
ping his toes with a chastened dex- 
terity in Dr. Syntax. I fancy the 
piece hardly did itself justice at the 
Wednesday afternoon, because, of 
course, the really spirited boat-race 
scene needs a night audience. 

Serious minded theatre folk must 
go to see Mr. N. C, Goodwin this 
week or stay at home entirely. His 
is the only entertainment that may 
be called legitimate in town. For 
the rest we have The Black Sheep, 
into which, by the way, we may be 
sure Miss Johnson will put some- 
thing of delicacy and charm; Alad- 
din at the Castle Square— a _beauti- 
ful spectacle; Westward Ho at the 
Museum, which the serious-minded 
theatre-goer might after all see to ap- 
prove, in spite of being at the same 
time amused; and Superba at the 
Boston, which is a glitter and glare 
and clash of color and a wild merry- 
0-round of marvels that would prob- 
ably give the serious-minded person 
the jumps for a week, and not do 
rowdy bit of harm either. At the 
eae Opera House, I hear, Mr. 
“esse is being vastly amusing in a 
‘ity ane there ends Boston’s list 

week, with The New Boy for a 
wind up at the Columbia. 

The New Boy ought to be funnier 


zinger 


than it is, It ought to be as funny 
as Charlie s Aunt. The idea to start 
with is as 


A genuinely humorous as the 
unt was,and I do believe that 


laughs would be gained, and one’s 
conscience at the same time spared, 
if the piece were played with the 
same air of verity that made Charlie's 
Aunt so delicious. As it is, Mr. 
Powers, though laugh-provoking to 
be sure, presents the ideain its gro- 
tesque and farcical aspect only. 1 
should like to see the piece played 
throughout along the lines Mr. Cot- 
ton, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Shirley 
follow. Mr. Robinson especially, in 
the kindly doctor, gives a character 
which in its simplicity and natural. 
ness goes far to creating some illu- 
sion for the humor of the piece, in 
spite of the wild farce of the Mew 
Boy himself. It is a pity, too. that 
in the handling of the idea, the au- 
thor, Mr. Law, has introduced so 
much that is as improbable as it is un 
pleasant for the character of the 
little school girl, Mancy. The rela- 
tion to the grown-up Mew Boy in 
which the plot naturally places her 
would be comic enough without such 
undue elaboration, In a word, a 


really delightful comedy idea has 
been ‘farced’ as much as possible ; 
and I do believe the idea has lost 


thereby. As it stands, however, the 
thing is irresistibly funny ; if you see 
it, you will not be able to help laugh- 
ing. 

At every performance the Hollis 
is crowded with the friends of Mr. 
Goodwin. This player is blessed 
with a charm of personality which 
enlists for him good will and affec- 
tionate interest, no matter what he 
does, or, for that matter, how he does 
it. A loveableness invests his char- 
acters which commends them, and 
such commendation goes far. No 
players could be less alike than are 
Mr. Goodwin and Miss Marlowe, but 
they have each a charm of personal- 
ity which disarms an impulse to crit- 
icise. I believe the last David Gar- 
rick we had here was our own John 
Mason. Do you remember? —that 
same day his mother had died. I 
remember how Garrick's lines of his 
mother made my heart stop, and how 
the ache of sorrow for the player. in- 
vested the character with a strange 
realness — a realness that came up 
the other night at the Hollis, to dim 
my eyes, and make me feel that I 
had been once with Garrick, and so 
of course could not be seeing him 
now. 

Mr, Goodwin's Garrick seems very 
serious, but, as he makes him, he 
plays him consistently throughout, 
and nowhere with more artistic deli- 
cacy than in the first scene, where in 
the interview with /myof there is 
every temptation to vulgarize the 
good breeding of the actor, The 
play, seen from the front, is a wildly 
put together piece of work. That 
Ada should faint all over the place, 
and that everybody should Jack-in- 
the. box with the screen, seems vast- 
ly more improbable, viewed from 
the front, than it does considered 
from from the stage. Miss Walsh 
is lovely to look at and I am sure 
makes the strange girl Ada as possi- 
ble as she can be. 

The farce which follows makes one 
almost regret that Mr. Goodwin is 
doing his best to deprive us of the 
irresistible fun he can make; and 
yet he has already proved his talents 
worthy of this higher effort. One 


can dono lessthan wish him well 


and accept the enrichment of the 
stage by what he accomplishes. He 
certainly is seconded by the cordial 
friendliness of his public. Mr. In- 
gersol in Sguire Chiveyy makes dis- 
tinctly a hit for himself. I am sure 
he must be the very best Sguire Bos 
ton has ever seen. At any rate, on 
the first night, Boston seemed to 
think so. SHERIDAN, 





Beecham's pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢ Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





During these days of inclement weather 
when doors and windows are kept so tightly 
closed, impure air from closets and bath 
rooms is confined in the house and is 
breathed over and over producing many 
physical ills that are too often attributed to 
other causes. Thorough ventilation of 
closet and bath tub traps will save many a 
doctor bill, J. H. Brown, 6 Province Court 
makes a specialty of this sort of ventilating, 
and his work has stood the test for years. 
See advertisement elsewhere in this paper. 








For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow's Sootrnine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea 
25¢c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Soortn- 
inc Syrup 





Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3; Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 


Miss Gaffney, 


192 DARTMOUTH STREET. 
Hygienic Treatment of Face and Neck. 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and improving 
the complexion, by restoring muscular tone, and tissue 
building, without the use of cosmetics or steaming. 
Head treated for congestion, falling hair and to pro- 
mote growth. Will visit ladies at their homes. Also 
manicuring and shampooing 

At home Wednesdays after 2 P. M. 

Back Bay references. 
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New Bullding of the North Packing 
and Provision Co., 33 & 34 North 
Market Street. 


This well known business concern has 
outgrown its old quarters and has now re- 
moved to the new and spacious store pic- 
tured above. 

The new place of business was formally 
opened psy. Representatives of the 
press and neighboring business men inspec- 
ted the new quarters and found every modern 
equipment necessary for carrying on this 
business. 

Superior goods, reliable business methods 
and judicious advertising have built up here 
a great business. May the North Packing 
and Provision Co. continue to merit the 
success that now attends them. 
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Do You Have 


«~ FITS 


If Not, Why Not? 


Stylish Fits, 
Comfortable Fits, 
Novel Fits, 
Elegant Fits. 


Fits that will just drive your 
haughty neighbor into of 

~. pot d and that will give you 
and yours Pits of Admiration. Just think of the 
blissful condition of those 

Fitted to Fit the above Fits! 

Would you not be one of them? Call at once for 

further information at the 


DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
Room 6a, 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Take Elevator. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 






A Skin of Beauty'is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


PURIFIES «s well as Beautifies the 
Skin. 


No other cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
The distiu,ushea Dr, L, A. Sayre, said to a 


name. oa ; 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 


least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia 

FRED T. 
St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 4 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. acy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
iar" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


a. 
HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 











FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years. 


Removal .. 


H. MAIS, 


Hair Dresser, 


Has removed to No. 46 Temple 
Place, up one flight. pie 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m. to 9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to 10 p. m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E.H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 








“so SAPOLIO 





THEY USED TO SAY 
“WOMEN’S WORK 
IS NEVER DONE.” 





















































































































































































































































































































































































RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUCTED BY 


F Mae D. Frazar 


A RAMBLE IN EDINBURGH, 


T was Sir David Wilkie, the son 
of a parson at Cults, in Fifeshire, 
the man who became so famous as 
an artist that he was knighted by 
William IV—it was he who said of 
Edinburgh, after he had visited all 
the great cities of Europe, that all 
the beauties of all cities were con 
gregated here. 

‘the attractions of Prague and 
Salzburg, the romantic positions of 
Tivoli and Orvietto, the majesty and 
charm of Naples and Genoa and the 
poetic realization of the Capitol at 
Rome and the Grecian Acropolis. 

The city offers every attraction 
that a traveler may seek. If he 
finds a delight in picturesque sur 
roundings, he has but to look abroad 
from Calton hill; across the old 
tilting ground of Greenside, where 
the public entertainments were held 
during the reign of James V and of 
his unfortunate daughter, Mary 
Stuart—-the-e entertainments at 
times including the burning of a 
witch or a heretic —to the glorious 
expanse of the Firth of Forth with 
its island of Inchkeith and the light 
house ; across the new town, with 
its wide straight streets bordered by 
superb modern buildings; to turn 
his eyes toward the height of 
Arthur’s Seat and the graceful slope 
of the Salisbury Craigs; to look 
down upon the historic palace of 
Holyrood, and to allow his gaze to 
linger in enchantment upon the 
quaint Old Town with its varied 
associations; and to crown the 
scene, the grand old Castle with its 
mighty towers, and its battlements 
from. which the beacon fires once 
aroused the clans. 

If he chiefly enjoys the study of 
history through the knowledge of a 
city, he may absorb the story of 
Scotland itself, from the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore to the present 
day. 

If he seeks pleasure in the literary 
associations of a city and in records 
of art advancement, here again he 
will revel in wandering among the 
haunts of such men as Ben Jonson, 
Smollett, David Hume, Allan Ram- 
say, Fergusson, Robert Burns, 
Dugald Stewart, Adam Smith, Dr. 
Johnson, Boswell, James ‘Thom- 
son, of The Seasons, Hugh Miller 
and Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir David 
Wilkie, Sir Francis Chantry, William 
Dyce, john Flaxman, Andrew 
Geddes, George Chalmers and a host 
of other brilliant lights in the literary 
and artistic world. 

Should he incline rather to the 
ideal and to romantic incident, he 
may feed his fancy with Robert 
Burns, where, 


“ Watching high the least alarms, 
The rough, rude fortess gleams afar ; 
Like some bold vet’ran, gray in arms, 
And marked with many a seamy scar ;’ 


, 


with Sir Walter Scott and the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, and the beau- 
tiful Mary Queen of Scotts and her 
life at Holyrood. 

And if he is just an ordinary 
traveller with a sufficient taste and 
knowledge to enjoy the suggestion 
of all this—then he is indeed a for- 
tunate and happy person, and the 
days are golden that are spent in 
Edinburgh. 


Insensibly he drifts most fre- 


, > s La Lo La > ‘4 


quently to the Old Town with its 
steep streets, its closely packed and 
picturesque old houses, its narrow 
lanes and wynds, the old cemeteries 
and churches, the house of John 
Knox and the old Canongate Tol- 
booth. 

The « ity Tolbooth, or prison, was 
called the Heart of Mid-Lothian be 
cause it was in the centre of Mid 
Lothian county and stood in what 
was called the County Square. The 
site of the old Tolbooth is marked 
by stones set in the pavement of the 
square, and they make the form of a 
heart. 

Close at hand is the Parliament 
Square, with its group of buildings 
where the different courts hold their 
sessions,and in the centre of the square 
is an equestrian statue of Charles II, 
whom the Scotch call, with fine 
irony, ‘that pious monarch.’ 

This square was once the church- 
yard of the Cathedral St. Giles, 
which is also close here. In this 
churchyard John Knox was_ buried, 
and above his grave a small metal 
plate is set in the pavement and 
marked with his initials. 

‘The only part of St. Giles’ Cathe 
dral that has not been restored, iS 
the tower, which forms a most beau 
tiful gothic crown, and from all 
parts of the city this makes an at- 
tractive object for the eyes to rest 
upon. 

St. Giles was born in Greece, the 
son of an illustrious family. During 
the reign of James I!, an arm bone 
of this saint was presented to the 
church, which was named St. Giles 
in honor of the sacred relic. 

At this time there were forty altars 
in the church and it had a rich 
collection of sacred vessels. At the 
time of the reformation these were 
all sold and the proceeds were used 
to repair the building and to increase 
the fund that belonged to the corpo- 
ration of the church. 

At the corner of High Street and 
South Bridge is the old Tron church, 
said to have been the place where 
‘bonny Annie Laurie’ was married. 
The church gets its name from the 
ancient system of weighing that pre- 
vailed in Scotland. It occupies the 
site of the square where the heavy 
beam of the tron weight was set up 
for dealing with heavy wares. The 
tron pound contained twenty-one 
ounces, 

Not far down High Street is the 
house of John Knox, close to the 
Fountain Well. It is the oldest 
stone building anywhere about here, 
and the door is reached by a short 
flight of stone stairs. 

Such a quaint, curious old house 
as it is! 

And there is sucha deliciously 
quaint old body who receives visitors 
and does the honors of the tiny 
house, pointing out the chief objects 
to be noticed, with an enthusiasm 
that fills one with admiration, con- 
sidering the hundreds of times the 
same story has to be told, the same 
corners recommended for getting a 
view through the street, and the 
same lowering of the voice used, in 
order to fill the mind of the visitor 
with awe. And who that has ever 
heard this soft-voiced, typical and 
sweet old scotch woman talk, will 
ever forget how she pulls the curious 
old knocker, and then turns with a 
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winning smile on her face, her head, 
with its small bonnet, held a bit on 
one side, as she says, “It makes a 
bonny sound !” 

They tell a good story of Sir 
Walter Scott, about Edinburgh. It 
seems that he was far from being a 
brilliant scholar, and at schooi he 
usually was at the head of the other 
end of his class. 

After he became famous, he one 
day dropped into his early school to 
pay a visit to the scene of his former 
woes. The teacher was anxious to 
make a good impression on the 
famous writer, and put the pupils 
through their paces to bring out 
their best points. 

After a time Scott said, “ But 
which is the dunce? You have one, 
surely? Show him to me.” 

The teacher called out a poor 
fellow who looked the pi ture of woe, 
as he came bashfully toward the dis 
tinguished visitor. 

“ And are you the dunce?” said 
Scott. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“Well, my 


Scott, ‘“‘here is a crown for you, for 


good fellow.” said 
keeping my place warm.” 

The Burns monument on the 
Regent Road, is considered by the 
people to be a very poor and taste 
less memorial of their beloved poet. 
A local genius has composed some 
verses upon it that run somewhat 
like this :— 

“ Poor Burns around 'mong the Calton rocks 
Sits quietly in his paper box ; 
Its like a corner of the jail; ta’e1 
And compared with Scott's 
It’s like a mile stane.” 


On Calton Hill there are 
cannon that are pointed out to Bos 


tonians as having been 
Bunker Hill by the British 


some 
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PLACE DU CARROUSAL. 


|‘ 1662, Louis XIV gavea tourna 

ment opposite the Tuileries in a 
vast enclosure that keeps to this day 
the name of Place du (¢ arrousal. 

This great place being chosen for 
the purpose, it was arranged in the 
form of a camp, enclosed with 
double barriers and surrounded with 
seits to contain a great number of 
spectators. People came to the 
tournament from every province 
of the realm, and curiosity attracted 
also many strangers. 

There were five troops of horse 
under the names of five different 
nations. The king, dressed like a 
Roman, rode at the head of the first 
troop that represented the Romans, 
and in his carriage, as well as in his 
riding, he was as much admired for 
his grace and address as for the 
majesty which was plain in all his 
person. 

Monsieur, brother of the king, 
was at the head of the second 
troop, which represented the Per- 
sians; the third, which was con 
ducted by the prince de Condé, rep- 
resented the Turks; the duc d’ 
Enghien commanded the section 
that represented the Indians; and 
the duc de Guise conducted the 
fifth, which represented savages. 

The queen, the queen-mother, 
the queen of England, and all the 
princesses of the court, contributed 
by their presence much of distinc- 
tion to the féte, which lasted for 
three days. The queen distributed 
the prizes. 

The Marquis de Bellefonds, of the 
troop of Monsieur, received the first 
day from the hands of the queen, 
the first prize, which was a sort of 
box of portraits, garnished with 
diamonds ; and the second day the 
comte de Sault, of the troops of 
Condé, received from the queen- 
mother a very rich diamond. 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all point 
interest. Omnibus meets all 
Superior table for the tastes of Ar 
cans 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the ( 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and I 
tor. Service particularly good. A po; 
house with Americans 


ROPE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and |} 


tor Healthiest situation in Rome | 


ticular attention paid 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamshi 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevat 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all pi 
interest Keading and Smoking |} 
Handsome Ladies’ Pa Baths a I 
vator. Service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens Fu 
iew of the Jungfrau Handsome Sa 
and Elevator 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantie, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blane, near the ltrunswick Monument 
the Kursaal. Ejievator, Hot and Cold 


Baths Americans patronize this house 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


Che largest establixhment in the w 
where Americans will find the most par 
lar attention and the best assortment 


artistic goods in Paris. Al!l the laest1 


ties are presented to our patrons. Our glov 
department is the best and most carefu 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris. 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and 
Woolens Perfect fit and charges moderat 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 New Bond Street 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes 
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iE largest reception given dur 

ng the week was that of Mrs. 
G. Beftedict of 150 
Huntington avenue, on Tuesday 
,oon, when her spacious house 


T 


Washington 


thronged with congenial guests. 
Benedict, who was gowned in 
k« silk and embossed velvet, or 
smented with diamonds and roses, 
; assisted by Mrs. Charles V. 
is of ' looking 
uly handsome in rich black 
ind Mrs. Thomas 
Parisian bonnet of cut steel 
Russian violets. A 
» buds as ushers made a dainty 
Phey were Miss Kath- 
pink silk; Miss 
in white cérpe and 
ise velvet; Miss Ada Brothers 
pink satin, trimmed with white 
.ce and otter fur; and 
Warner in canary yellow silk. 
Miss Angeline Andrews, gowned 
n blue and gold gauze adorned with 
for poured chocolate ; 
Miss Ethel Andrews, in pink chrys- 
inthemum crépe, poured tea, assisted 


Mrs 


Beacon street, 
violets. 
re a 
corps ot 


pearance. 
ne Gordon in 


i homas 


(,race 


Miss Jessie 


et-me-nots, 


several pretty girls in evening 
gowns 

here was considerable talent 

« the guests, Mrs. C. E, Morse 

nd her talented daughter Marie 

is Morse of Dorchester, were 

ind little Marie entertained 

1 skirt dance and piano solo, 

Mrs. Henry Hartmann, the vocalist, 

dered solos, and Miss Maud 

Murray, who came in late, was per 


iaded to.give a recitation or two. 
Among the 150 guests were Rev. 


Arthur Little; Mrs. John Shepard ; 
Dr. Fred Drew; Mrs. Ronald Stuart 


1 handsome new gown and chic 
bonnet Col. and Mrs. Whiton 
Stone; Mrs. Thomas H. Brackett ; 
Mrs. Julius Fellner; Miss Fellner: 
Lieut. Meli; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
|. Bonnelle; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Follen Adams, Mr. Guy Lamkin ; 
Mr. William P. Fowler and sister 
Miss Clara Fowler; Mrs. Caroline 


nee 


Mrs. Frederick H. Briggs; 


Mr. Moses Merrill: Mlle. Decombes;: 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams; Miss Wales; 
Mr. Percy L. Coombs; Dr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Leonard; Mrs. A. Shu- 
man; Mrs. I. A. Ratshesky; Miss 
Vining Mrs. Edward Payson 
Thayer; Mrs. Ward M. Tenaey; 
Miss Helen M. Winslow; Mr. Harry 
G. Sears; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Crane; Mrs. Henry Bailey; Mme. 
A.L. Thomas; Mrs. James P. Frost ; 
Mrs. William Quincy Wales; Mr. 
Louis C. Elson; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Bragdon; Mrs. George B. Wilbur; 

|. L. Harbour; Miss Florence 
Kobinson; Mrs. C. Leslie Weed : 
Mrs. Margaret C. Moore; Mrs. S. 
Leipsiger; Hon. and Mrs. Thomas 


‘ley ; Miss Blanche Bonnelle ; Miss 
Shaw; Mrs. Frank B. Free- 
Mrs. Edwin A. Thomas; Mr. 

rge Cook and Miss Bertha Con- 


Sé 


Ar. 
TS 


Benedict will give another 
non Tuesday February 19. 


\mong the ladies who 


gave at 
»mes on Wednesday were Mrs. 
Albert E. Pillsbury, 583 Beacon 
W ho has recovered from her 
severe illness; Miss Minnie Wheeler, 
524 Massachusetts avenue; and 
Mrs. Tyler Batcheller, 431 Marlboro 
Street - each receiving many callers. 


Street 
street, 


Vir AS Ab Lb US WD Woe Wb Wo 


VAY Us 


Mrs. G. W. Amory, 234 Beacon 
street, gave a large dance on Wednes 
day night for her daughter, Constance 
Amory, which was attended by about 


seventy-five of the young set. It 
was a brilliant affair. The young 


hostess was gowned in white satin. 


On Thursday, the N. E. W. Press 
Association gave a _ reception at 
Parkers, 4 to 6, to Mrs. Margaret F. 
Sangster, editor of Harpers Bazar. 
The parlors were crowded with club 
members and their many guests of 
both sexes, including prominent 
persons in social, literary and club 
circles. 


The Unity Art Club will give an 
assembly on Wednesday, February 
20, with music, dancing and refresh- 
ments. Their studios at 711 Boyls- 
ton street will be crowded on that 
occasion. Wednesday, February 27, 
there will be a club reception at the 
studio of Miss Nellie Louise Thomp- 
son, 14 St. Botolph street, in the 
Studio building. Mrs. H. W. Chapin 
the chairman of the lecture and 
entertainment committee, and to her 
tact and marked graciousness is due 
much of the success attending the 
various gatherings, under the auspices 
of the club. Max Bachmann, the 
young sculptor, made a hit on Mon- 
day evening when he gave a talk on 
How to Become a Connoiseur of 
Art in an Hour. He dealt with the 
fad of the hour, to affect a knowl- 
edge of art, or to praise a work be- 
cause a certain man or woman did 
it, particularly if the painter be a 
rich person ; and, in a satirical vein 
(after painting a picture in five 
minutes, @ /a Enneking, with modern 
improvements) he _ illustrated the 
various ways in which people ap- 
proached the picture and suggested 
several safe remarks to make. Mr. 
Bachmann related some amusing 
episodes in the life of art clubs and 
art circles generally. His whole 
talk was clever, witty and quite in- 
structive. 


1S 


Mrs. E. C. Swift of 167 Common- 
wealth avenue is at home informally 
on Mondays, 4 to 6. 


Pay Inspector and Mrs. Charles 
Fox Guild, of Jamaica Plain, have 
sent out cards for the marriage of 
their daughter, Maud Guild, to First 
Lieut. Lawrence H. Moses. U. S. 
Marine Corps, on Monday evening, 
February 18, at Saint John’s Church. 
A reception will follow at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 5 St. 
John St. On account of the popu- 
larity and social standing of the 
bride, the affair will be brilliant and 
largely attended. 


Rehearsals are going on daily in 
the hall of Jordan and Marsh, and 
evenings in ‘ Tech’ drill hall of the 
Romance of a Day, to be given in 
aid of the Charity Club, in the 
Bijou Theatre, Feb. 26. 


Mr. George E. Cook and Miss 
Mary Adaline Cook gave an at 
home on Thursday evening at their 
cosy rooms, 202 Dartmouth street. 
There were about fifty present. One 
of the most attractive of all the 
ladies present was Miss Maud Mur- 
ray of Cambridge, who gave some of 
her capital recitations. 


The Castilian Club will meet in 
Dr. Hale’s vestry on Wednesday, 
Feb. 20, at 2.30, when Miss Ella A. 
Leland will read a paper on The 
Inquisition in Aragon and Castile. 


‘Gentlemen’s Night’ will be cele- 
brated by the Norumbega Club on 


Wednesday evening, at 16 City 
square, Charlestown, from 8 to 12. 


Mayor Curtis will be the guest of 
honor, and several other distin- 
guished gentlemen have accepted in 
vitations. 


Out in Cambridge the Cantabrigia 
ladies are keeping up their helpful 
work. For this past week the pro- 
gramme has been: Wednesday, Feb. 
13, the State Federatfon held their 


quarterly meeting, with forenoon 
and afternoon sessions in the Ep- 


worth Church. Friday afternoon, 
Mme. Korany addressed the ladies 
on The Life of Syrian Women. For 
this week, there is to be a concert, 
Monday, Feb. 18, in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, by the Cantabrigia Quartette, 
assisted by Mrs. Southwick, reader, 
and Mr. George D. Parker, tenor; a 
lecture on the same day on Modern 
Psychology by Dr. Herbert Nichols, 
at Science Hall, at 4 p. M.; and on 
Thursday the Art Section will meet 
with Mrs. H. F. Sparrow, 15 Forest 
street. ‘The subject will be Venice ; 
the City and its History. Wednes- 
day, Feb. 20,. the Current Events 
class will meet with Mrs. Goepper, 
1645 Massachusetts avenue. ‘lues- 
day, Feb. 19, the literature class will 
meet at 10 A. M. with Mrs, Sherman 
in the Epworth Church rooms and 
will take up for its subject The 
Rivals. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, the 
president and organizer of this al- 
ready powerful club has been very 
ill. She is reported to be convales- 
cing. 


Mrs. James W. Cartright, Mrs. 
Eben Howes, Mrs. E. C. Graves and 
Mrs. C. H. Bond will represent the 
Paul Revere Chapter, D. A. R., at 
the coming congress in Washington. 
A valuable addition to this chapter 
is Miss Harriet Shaw, the emminent 
harpist, who was admitted to mem- 
bership at the last meeting. 


Society — the feminine portion 
is on the gu vive of excitement over 
the coming production of A Winter’s 
Tale on Monday afternoon, followed 
later by three matinees. Great pains 
have been taken to make this a suc- 
cess in every detail, and no expense 
has been spared in the costuming 
and stage setting. The ladies have 
worked loyally, and every day this 
week they have rehearsed patiently 
under the guidance of Mr. Frank 
Sargent and Prof. Hayes. Mr. Dugan 
has drilled the shepherds in the 
dance movements and Mr. John C. 
Abbott has directed the costuming 
and arrangement of interiors. Miss 
Shaw will wear a beautiful gown in 
the boudoir scene, when she will play 
the harp as only she can. 

Dress rehearsals have been going 
on since Monday but a ‘full dress’ 
is called for this afternoon, 

Tickets for the three last perfor- 
mances may be procured of Mrs. 
William Endicott, 3rd,at 165 Beacon 
street. There has been a very large 
sale already. 


At the reception given on Wednes- 
day afternoon by Mrs. A. E. Pillsbury 
of Beacon street, a unique and fas- 
cinating feature was the bright and 
instructive talk by Mrs. Kate Tryon 
on our New England birds, illustrated 
with her vivid sketches in water 
colors of the songsters and warblers. 
‘Wake Robin’ was the keynote to 
make the entire social occasion one 
of pleasure and profit eyquisitely 
harmonized. 
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Pears’ 


A fat soap 
greases tne 
skin; an alkali 
soap makes it 
red and harsh. 

Pears’ soap 1s 
nothing but 


soap; no fat or 
alkali in it. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair grower 
and to supply an increasing want, | have « ecided 
to reduce the price to one Nollat per package. One 
package is enough to grow haironthe SHINIEST 
OF BALD HEADs, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from falling 
out. Iam the only living person in possession of 
this formula that brought my hair out. have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston 

Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM (4, - 75 STATE ST. 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


It protects, 





before going out. 


softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 


GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin. 
MANICURING 5SO<, 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 





To Ladle, Travels in Boston, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personall 
to the interesting historical points in tha city. She A 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
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j PLAYS AND PLAYERS : 


ES MOTT IST RRTARTTRTAIRTOTC 


OME new songs and a new dance 

are to be introduced, next week, 
into Aladdin Jr, at the Castle 
Square. One of the songs is an 
Italian song, for Mr. Henry Nor- 
man. Also the frolicsome Mr. Burke 
will have a new 
song. It seems 
that Mr. Hen- 
derson, the pro- 
prietor of Alad 
din, Jr, is ac- 
customed _ to 
keep up the in- 
terest of theatre 
goers by bring- 
ing out new 
sensations week 
by week as long 
as the engage- 
ment lasts. As 
it were Mr. Henderson serves his 
guests with better and better wine 
as the banquet progresses. ‘Ihus it 
was of old. The analogy is sug- 
gested to the writer by the words of 
Mr. Henderson’s 
press-agent who 
says in his ad- 
vance notice that 
“those who go 
a second time to 
drink in the 
splendor of his 
costumes and 
scenery, as is in- 
variably the case, 
find much that is 
new to entertain 
them.” This is 
interesting. With splendor before 
them to drink in, as this virtuous 
press-agent evidently implies, the 
men at Aladdin may remain in their 
seats all the evening. 








It is usually interesting both to 
hear and to see an assemblage of 
craftsmen talking among themselves 
about their craft. There is no bet- 
ter company than a set of lawyers or 
of doctors or of pilots or of news- 
paper-men or actors. Actors are 
particularly good 
company — actors 
of enlightenment 
who can _ perceive 
things beyond their 
own triumphs — be- 
cause in the first 
place the _ story- 
teller is trained to 
his work, and in 
the second place 
the audience is ap- 
preciative. ‘There 
is no audience more susceptible to 
fine effects than an audience of 
actors. Several well known men and 
women of the stage, gathered in a 
pleasant room, drank tea the other 
afternoon and listened the while to 
a description, from an eminent mem- 
ber of their profession of Mr. Lacy’s 
new play, Rinaldo. 

“Tdeem it the best play I ever 
heard” said the 
speaker. ‘ There 
are two enormously 
strong situations. 
Once Rinaldo, at a 
banquet, discover- 
ing that his wine is 
poisoned, draws his 
sword and makes 
the poisoner him- 
self drink off the 
cup ” 

A movement here 











ent whose eyes, 


moreover, were shining with the 
thought of how it would feel to play 
such a scene, 

“And in the last act,’’ continued 
the actor, “Rinaldo, a medical 
savant, you know, desiring to make 
certain experiments upon the cadover 
arranges to have a human body fro- 
cured. And when he goes to the 
vault where the body lies — it is this 
girl with whom all along he has 
been in love. They have murdered her 
expressly for him. She is not quite 
dead, and she comes to for a moment 


” 


Sighs here from the women. 
“And moreover the play throughout 
is full of fine thoughts couched in 
melodious phrases. It is indeed a 
great drama.” 


It is a curious fact, not quite un- 
derstood by the general public, that, 
with all their knocking about the 
world, actors and actresses in the 
‘legitimate’ are rather domestic 
people. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendall do not 
absorb all the ‘no 
place like home’ 
feeling of stageland. 
For example, a young 
woman, who ‘ went 
behind’ last week to 
see a friend playing 
ata Boston theatre 
found the soubrette 
of the company — 
soubrettes as every- 
body knows are sup- 
posed to be flightiest even of stage- 
folk—~- reading a serious book in 
one room, while her mother was 
taking a stitch or two in a ruffle or 
something. The leading man intro- 
duced the visitor to his wife; another 
member of the company asked for 
congratulations because he was off 
for New York to be married, and 
that was behind the scenes. Actors 
as well as any class of people appre- 
ciate the pleasures of an open fire 
and a good book. 





De Wolf Hopper in Dr. 
will remain another week at the 
Tremont. The theatre is crowded 
— chiefly, it is said, with people who 
have played in 
Robertson’s 
School, from 
which Dr. Syn- 
tax was a good 
deal adapted. 


Syntax 


The Hanlons’ 
Superba remains 
yet a week at 
the Boston. 


TheBlack 
Sheep has one 
more week to run 
at the Park. Miss 
Fannie Johnston is to join the com- 
pany on Monday. 


Mr. Nat C. Goodwin, during the 
second week of his engagement in 
this city will revive A Gilded Fool. 
The play has already madea great 
success here, and when presented at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, had a run of four weeks. A 
Gilded Fool will be given at every 
performance of the week beginning 
February 18, including the special 
matinee of Friday, Washington’s 
Birthday, February 22. 


, el 





The audiences at the Columbia 
where The New Boy is being pre- 
sented, have had every night three 
hours of laughter. Every since the 











opening night the theatre has been 
crowded. The engagement of The 
New Boy will be continued through- 
out next week, with matinees Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. 


The attraction at the Museum 
next week will be Zip in which Lotta 
made her greatest success. Miss 
Annie Lewis will play the title role. 
Annie M. Clarke will make her re- 
appearance on the stage of the Mu- 
seum after an absence of three 


years. J. H. Ryley will be the Phil- 


osophy Jack. Others will be Arthur 
Forrest and Sheridan Block, George 
F. Marion as the Italian Jules 
Galetti; Helen Dayne, Mrs. Pen- 
noyer, Edgar Halstead and Harry 
Davenport. 

For the first time in his successful 
career as star, the comedian, Peter F, 
Dailey, will cometo the Grand Opera 
House next week in John J. McNal- 
ly’s farce comedy, A Country Sport. 


In the company are May Irwin, 
Andrew Mack, John Sparks and 
Ada Lewis, the original ‘tough’ 


girl. This will be the last chance to 
see Mr. Dailey in A Country Sport in 
thiscity. Inaddition to the regular 
matinees on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, there will be a special mat- 
inee given on Washington’s Birth- 
day, Friday, February 22d. 


Commencing Monday evening next, 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre will of- 


fer its patrons Charles H. Yale’s 
Newest Devil’s Auction. The 


changes and additions which Mr. 
Yale has made in this show-piece are 
more radical than ever before. 
The’ members of the company are: 
Miss Sadie Stephens, Jaguarina, 
Miss Nora Vernon, Gus Bruno, Jr., 
Al. W. Decker and others. 


Marion Manola Mason (fully re- 
covered from her recent illness) and 
her husband, John Mason, will ap- 
pear in Friend Fritz at the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre the week be- 
ginning March 4. 


The establishment of a regular 
stock company atthe Palace Theatre 
for the production of standard 
dramas and comedies, has proved a 
success. Wife for Wife crowded the 
Palace during the week, and next 
week’s attraction already assures a 
heavy business, for the advance sale 


is large. It will be Pink Dominos, 
James Albery’s famous comedy, 
which was produced by Charles 


Wyndham at the Criterion Theatre, 
London, and had enjoyed a most 
phenomenal run of over a year. 


For amateurs no form of stage 
entertainment is more suitable than 
tableaux mouvants. Ordinarily, even 
the friends of amateur actors—long 
suffering people—cannot maintain 
in argument that amateur perform- 
ances are really good; they are 
merely good ‘for amateurs, you 
know.’ But, with a little practice, 
gifted amateurs can pose as grace- 
fully as ever a professional of them 
all. And for the audience forty-five 
minutes of fad/eaux mouvanis is quite 
as pleasant as forty-five minutes of 
Thank Goodness the Table is Spread 
or A Box of Monkeys. Moreover 
the tableaux mouvants clothes—being 
greek—are much more fetching than 
any other kind of clothes. And 
what though beforehand, The Irrev- 
erent scoff, saying ‘ Living Pictures !’ 
They are indeed, reverent before the 
entertainment is over. 


Under the direction of Miss Annie 
Holden Fisk nine young women 
gave a series of fableaux mouvants 
last Wednesday evening in the vestry 
of the South Congregational Church. 
The large audience was enthusiastic 
in the presence of the representation 
of a score of groups representing 


statuary. 


Amusements. 


CASTLE :8247%. 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 
421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Matinees at , 


EDWARD FE. ROSE, Lessee and Manage: 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont. 


Third and Last Week. 


The American Extravaganza Company, in 


ALADDIN, Jr. 


DAVID HENDERSON, 
Sole Manages 





Extra Matinee 
Washington’s Birth. 

day, Feb. 22. 
Two Grand Ballets—200 People on the Stage. 

The Original $80,000 Prodection, Intact 
FEB. 2s—JOSEPH HAWORTH in “RINAL I 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


FOR TWO WEEKS — 


LOTTA’S Great Cast 
Famous New .. 
Play Scenery 


Annie Lewis as Zip, and first appearar 
herein 3 yearsof Miss Annie M. Clarke. 


IZ Washington's Birthday, 
rere ZIP MATINEE. 


GRAND OPERA suse 


= Washington St. Tel. Tremont 316 
MANS TIELD & MAGEE, Lessees and Mers 
Evgs. at 8. Mats. Tues., Thurs. and Sat at 2. 


Week of Feb. {8th. 


Last Appearances of 


PETER. F. DAILEY 


“A Country Sport.” 


Special Mat. Washington’s Birthday. 
NEXT: Chauncy Olcott in “ 





The Irish Artist.” 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


CHARLES H. YALE’S 


Best and Newest 


DEVIL’S AUCTION 


Extra Matinee 
Washington’s Birthday. 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2 
NEXT WEEK—THE SILVER KING 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING,Mgr 
MONDAY, FEB. 18. 


THE PALACE 
STOCK COMPANY 


IN THE FAMOUS COMEDY, 


PINK DOING 





BF. KEITH'S Ln 


THEATRE 
Week of Feb. 18, 


Last Week of 


Tschernhoff’s Trained 


- - DOGS - - 
Anda Great Vaudeville Show. 


Continuous Performance 10 a.m .to 10.30 p-™: 
Prices, .25, .35, -50, +75, $1.00, $1.50. 
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Write for Detail of Our 


FLORIDA .. 
:. FREE EXCURSION. 


Tickets good to return until May 31, 
1895. Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. 
E. Agt., 228 Washington St., Boston, 
or R. D. Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 271 
Broadway, N. Y. Illustrated pine- 
apple, cocoanut and orange grove 
catalogue, post-paid by GEO. H.CHA- 
PIN, HERALD BUILDING, BOSTON. 


At Glorious Winter Park. 


Vineyard, orange grove, apiary, sub- 
stantial house, and winery, allcom- 
plete and in good running order. 

aoo acres, 40 in culture, balance pine timber; 6000 


» Be ect ° . 
(Siding, Boston, and St, Augustine, Fla. 


Celebrated Orange Grove. 
A perfect paradise. 
Two thousand feet on the §t. John’s River, 


‘Near Hotel Ormond. 


Only lot within 5 minutes walk of this magn’ 
hotel that is for sale; fronts on Halifax river, and 
only % mile to ocean beach; 6 acres, joining fine 
groves on either side; natural terraces, with rare 
chance for charming tmprovements ; owner wil) join 
with purchaser in general improvement of the river 
front. There are now a few orange trees and a house 
on the lot, but they do not figure in the value of the 
property. The beautiful and central location, and the 
rich quality of land make it a most desirable lot for 
improvement or investment. Price $12,000. 
cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald . Bos 
and St, Augustine, Fila. 


Pineapples and Oranges. 


At Valkaria, 3-4 mile to station, 30 acres, 1 enna 

situated, and surrounded by wealthy northern a 
estern ; 

preg og wld 

others just coming in ni 3 


i 


steamers away 
consists of so acres, set with 750 full 
pg =F apy a0 oe fruit, Halding 


rice, $12,000, one half Geo. H. 
ald Building, Boston, and St. Augustine, Fla. 


Fruitland. 


Twenty-five acres, pine land, all cleared and 
fenced ; 12 acres in 


Bordered by Beautiful Lake. 


At Bai Valusia Co., 154 acres, ro under 
fence, 20 in muck, balance virgin growth pine, valu- 
able for lumber or hye ear gee 500 Orange trees, half 
in ee 7oo trees, 3 years 
— ety ol rca 6 

open fireplaces ; stable 2 horses, 
etc. The grove will likely bear 1000 boxes 
next year; the muck is very productive vagetabie 
land. Price $3000, $500 cash. Geo. H. 
Herald Building, Boston, and St. Augustine, Fla. 


Railroad Station on the Place. 

In De Soto ,~ om Florida Southern R.R., 6 

a Panta } 230 acres; 110 in pine, oak 
and hickory; s000 orange, lemon, lime, -~—, 
fruit, mango and banana trees; about 5 yours old; 
iel house 4 rooms; 
Creek ; excel- 
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Pretty Home 
— to So. Jacksonville 
with a vantages of the without its taxes, 
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etc; 539 acres fine trees, 
satsumas, many of them in ing, 
grapes, 
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and small grove 
beside pears, Japan 


age Grand edacational i or 
“oval charming and desirable home, Price $3000; 
part cash. Geo. Hi. hapi erald Building. 
ton, and St. yee lag ne : 
if you have an ORANGE GROVE or 
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TWO CITIES OF THE SOUTH. 


T was only a few mornings ago, 

late in | hve , thatI exclaimed, 

on a waking, “Well, isn’tthis warm !” 

and I ferreted through my effects for 

my lightest summer suit, and exceed- 

ingly regretted that I didn’t have a 
straw hat to go with it. 

No, this was not in Boston. It 
was in Charleston, and when I 
emerged from my stateroom and 
walked out on the deck, | found the 
thermometer was 75. 

Have you ever visited Charleston ? 
It is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting of our American cities. 
Think of a little town, not as large 
as Lynn, trying te whip the whole 
United States. That’s exactly what 
Charleston thought she could do in 
the early days of 61. Butif she was 
full of fight in those days, she is se- 
rene enough now, and I am inclined 
to think somewhat indolent; but still 
as in ante-bellum days filled to the 
brim with intense local pride. The 
true Charlestonian looks upon New 
York and Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and even, I am convinced, London 
and Paris and Berlin, as being in- 
considerable trifles 
with his own magnificent South Car- 
olinian metropolis. ‘To him, all that 
is good and great and truly aristo- 
cratic in the world has its being and 
runs its Course in Charleston. They 
look upon the city as so nearly right 
that they have done nothing to 
change it for many a decade, To 
be sure, they have cemented over 
some of the cracks made by the 
earthquake eight yearsago; but with 
that exception—and a new post 
office—Ithink there has been nothing 
new in Charleston since the War; at 
least, that’s the way it looks. 

The Clyde steamers which run 
from New York to Florida, stop sev- 
eral hours at Charleston, and give 
their passengers an excellent. oppor- 
tunity to take a little run over the 
city and enjoy its ancient quaintness, 
After breakfast, I joined a little 
party of pleasant ship acquaintances 
to do the town. Beginning in front 
of the custom house and running 
westward four or five blocks, is the 
city market. Here will be found 
stall after stall, presided over by 
venerable and bulky negresses, dol- 
ing out vegetables and fruit, chickens 
and whatnot. The hard times seem to 
have struck this quiet little Southern 
town, for’ it was a_ noticeable fact 
that fully one-half the stalls were va- 
cant, seeming to indicate that people 
who in former days went to market 
were now with greatthrift staying at 
home. 

A very interesting feature of this 
city market is the unique system of 
garbage disposal practised here. 
Just outside of the market there is a 
continuous flock of buzzards greedily 
gorging whatever unsaleable morsel 
the marketmen threw away. These 
birds are protected by a fine of five 
dollars a head, and they certainly 
earn their protection, for a livelier 
and more conscientious scavenger 
corps a city hever had. It is a sys- 
tem of garbage disposition eminently 
economical and, as far as the birds 
are concerned, highly satisfactory. 

Emerging from the last of these 
markets, one comes out on Meeting 
Street, the chief thoroughfare of the 
city. Weturned to the south and 
made for the famous Battery, a half 
mile or so below. It was on this 
Battery that all the residents of 
Charleston crowded on the exciting 
night of the earthquake; for there 
was nothing here to topple on their 
heads, except two or three rather di- 
minutive statues of eminent local 
worthies, 


This Battery proved a most 
cult 


‘tin: 


in comparison 


the benches in the Southern sun, 
with a gentle breeze blowing up the 
harbor, we all felt a spirit of indo- 
lence come overus which turned usin a 
brief hour into veritable lostus-eaters, 
But having only four or five hours in 
the city, we at length bestirred our- 
selves and turned up Meeting Street 
to old St. Michael’s Church. It is 
well worth spending a few minutes 
within this venerable pile. There 
are a good many. interesting things 
there— Washingtons old pew, full of 
chairs with backs as straight as even’ 
that decorous old gentleman might 
have asked for, and an old organ in 
the loft which I think is the oldest 
in America; and then there is, most 
interesting of all, that triple win- 
dow in the chancel with its remarka- 
ble history. . 

During the Rebellion{ a shell came 
flying over the city and went right 
through the wall at the back of the 
chancel, which was then of solid 
brick. To the astonishment of every 
one, the hole made by the ball was 
perfectly regular and symmetrical, 
in the form ofa tall window with 
rounding top, and a shorter similar 
window on either side. It was 
found, on examination, thaf, gener- 
ations before, there had been such a 
window there. It had been bricked 
up for unknown reasons and had re- 
mained so for the greater part of 
a century, to be reopened again in 
this expeditious and unceremonious 
way. With excellent judgment, the 
wardens put in glass once more and 
thus restored the ancient chancel 
window. 

After a morning of sight seeing, 
we were all back at noon on the 
staunch and steady Cherokee to re- 
sume our voyage towards the South. 
This was not a disagreeable antici- 
pation to any of us; for the two days 
of our trip from New York to Char- 
leston, albeit made in the middle of 
the winter, had proved exceedingly 
delightful, the water for the most 
part being as tranquil asa lake. At 
all the six large tables in the dining 
saloon there had been but one va- 
cant chair —and that but for a day 
— during all the southward trip; so 
that we looked forward to this last 
day of the voyage with no misgiv- 
ing. It proved to be even quieter and 
more serene than its predecessors; 
and next morning at daybreak we 
were passing the jetties at the north 
of the St. John’s and steaming up 
that magnificent river. About ten 
in the morning we drew up at the 
wharf at Jacksonville. 


Recent accounts from Florida, I 
am aware, have beenexceedingly bad 
for that usually genial and tropical, 
sunshiny state; but two weeks ago 
when I was there, their weather was 
as balmy and tropical as might well 
be wished. My five days in Florida 
were one perpetual inundation of 
sunlight and warmth. 

My ship acquaintances were going 
to make the St. James their home 
while in the city ; so I accompanied 
them thither, to the oldest, largest 
and most famous of Iacksonville ho- 
tels, and a delightful place it is. The 
St. James is truly ancient, as Florida 
hotels go, dating back somewhere in- 
to the sixties; though I imagine it is 
now fully ten times its original size; for 
it is one of the largest hotels in all 
Florida, occupying a whole city 
block, and having most spacious ac- 
commodations for five or six hundred 
people. The Florida hotel season is 
rather longer than our nothern sum- 
mer hotel season. The St. James, I 
believe, opens about Thanksgiving 
and continues open until April; 
though of course the height of the 
season is February and March. 
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of Charleston. Its _ streets 
paved with vitrified brick, it 
electric cars; and you will find h 
a hurry and bustle and activity, whi 
tell at once how large a portion 
the business population of this ¢ 
is of Northern extraction. It is 
gateway to the state, and it does 
large business over the whole pen 
sula ; and it must be remembered | 
Florida is nearly as large as all 

England. 


If any one, after the toil of the 
tumn and the dissipations of 
holidays, wants two weeks of 
rest and relaxation, I heartily 
mend to him this little trip to t 
South. It gives one, going and com 
ing, about a week on the sea—a_ 
very refreshing experience — two 
visits of several hours at Charleston, ° 
enough to see that very interesting — 
town, and six orsevendays in Florida, 
which if one is favored with the” 
usua® Florida’ weather—and the 
freezes that they have had re. 
lately have not occurred before 
believe, in half a century—he will 
find it a delightful oasis in the long ~ 
waste of New England cold, and 
excellent way to break the backbo 
of a northern winter. UPL 
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THE NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


The new arrangement offered 
scribers of the telephone in the 
ton city district, whereby the 
pay a smaller rental for actual 
in place of a larger sum for unlimi 
privileges, is rapidly commendi 
itself. President Sherwin, of 
New England Telephone and 
graph Co.,says in a recent intery 

“It makes the system more¢ 
and opens up the use of the tele; 
to a larger number of users, 
company has heretofore made 
effort to’ offer to those requiring 
vice as varied scale of annual - 
as possible, ranging from the s 
long distance to the two 
grounded rate, adapted tothe ch 
ter and extent of use which eacl 
subscriber might find most to his 
need, The present*plan carries thé 
idea of selection on the part of the 
subscriber still further, and make 
the whole system of exchange servi 
more elastic still. It will ung 
tionably appeal to the sense 
equity with a good many, who 
not feel that they should pay ai 
much as their neighbors who, pe 
haps, use their telephones twice oj ; 
three times oftener than they do. 
We think the plan worth trying, and 
expect that a considerable number 
will find it to their benefit.” e 
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For Over Fifty Years — 
Mrs. Winstow’s SooininG Syaue has been 
millions of for their children teet 
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LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER. 


It’s usually safe to patronize the 
leader In any line of business, and 
in the matter of pictures the artist 
has always that ambitious incen- 
+ tive to maintain his reputation, We 
% offer some new styles all along the 

@ line, and in life sizes we have 
4 something really magnificent. ‘ 


PRICES ARE MODERATE. 
21 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
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A New and Interesting Publication. 


> 
2e/ORGD 0 


Published Monthly in the 
interests of the 


NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE 


and Women’s Organizations. 








See February Number. 





: Subscription, 50 Cents a Year. Single Copy, 5 Cents. 





BUSINESS FOLIO COMPANY, 


© 185 SUMMER STREET; + - 


“| LITTELL'S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Columa Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 
Contribute to make this periodical . 

_ Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 

Te gach RW culecetay qealiting 9.00 for: siyg wil be vent 

ABSOLUTELY FREB ——————mmm 














The Thirteen Weekly Issues , The Our Day, 
THE LIVING AGE Micclure's Magar aa 
Bacon om aa AYerk f Bubecrip~ Godey's Magazine, Pulpit,” 

A Rene free of poet TE a OO ee Bodied ike 


‘BOSTON. 
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> Modern Ideas of Healthful Dress 
are Perfected in this Waist. 






25 cts. to 75 ct 
MISSES’ 

50 cents to $1.0. 

od LADIES’ 

fi ? $1.00 to $2.00 


PAPILIO 
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) le - ad 
Ferris’ ‘GOOD ‘s NSE 
Made in shapes to fit all ages or forme. Long or short waist; 


slim bust. Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beautiful. 
FOR SALE BY ALL “LEADING RETAILERS. 
PIII I PID IIIS PIPPI IRS I Ped 2 





Wrists 


full or ¢ 








Call and See Our New Styles of 


FURNITURE 


FOR THE SPRING’S TRADE. 


Some very fine Chamber Sets in Solid Quartered Oak, Prices from $30 to 
$125. Other Oak Sets from $25 to $35. 

Curly Wood Chamber Sets which are the finest that can be. found, Prices 
from $25 to $90. 

Mahogany Chamber Sets, some of which are very elaborate and others quite 
plain, at the lowest prices. A nice one for $75. 
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... PARLOR SUITS... 


Upholstered in Fine Covering and the best of Curled Hair and Warranted 
be First Class in every respect. Prices from $75.to $200. 


..» DINING ROOM FURNITURE... 


Sideboards in the Best Quartered Oak from $20 to $125. 
Dining Tables beautifully polished-te match Sideboards from $10 to $50. 
Dining Chairs to match from $1.50 to $4.50. 


WE KEEP A FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS. 


_e~, —#_ 





A. McARTHUR & CO.., 
16 to 26 CORNHILL. 





